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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Duke is dead! London’s Duke, England’s Duke, is dead; 
and each of us, from the Queen in her palace to the man that 
sweeps the crossing, will henceforth miss the chief among the old 
familiar faces. No interval of sickness and retirement from public 
life had prepared the blow; and the sudden unexpected shock was 
felt the more that it came when political turmoil was for a sea- 
son quiet, when the strife of voices was suspended, when all were 
complaining of stagnation and the utterly uninteresting character 
of domestic news. The old proverb that “no news is good news” 
has seldom been verified more impressively than now by its re- 
verse; and few among us will have caught the tones of the passing 
bell that tolls slowly for a hero gone to his rest, but will have felt 
a consciousness of a personal loss, and have sighed to think that a 
life that was really life is quenched, and that England is poorer by 
one great man the less. 

Yes! these are the thoughts that half-unconsciously colour the 
cheek, and fill the eye, and make the voice tremulous, as the news 
is passed from mouth to mouth. The nation is startled into a mood 
of instinctive hero-worship, and, forgetting for an hour its pleasures 
and its gains, and the movement of its busy and absorbed exist- 
ence, is penetrated through all its classes with an emotion wholly 
unselfish, wholly unconnected with anything that is base or petty 
or even material. When a mere duke dies, the man farthest re- 
moved from flunkeyism, who has not thought and talked all the in- 
stinctive humanity out of him, must be impressed and saddened at 
the contrast between the outward magnificence and glitter of the 
life that has closed and the gloomy squalor of the charnelhouse 
that is opened to receive what remains of it—between the obse- 
quious homage of the world and the stern equality of Death—be- 
tween the smiling flatteries of society and the dread presence of 
him with whom is no respect of persons. This feeling has its 
play even in the case of the illustrious victim just departed; but 

ere it is overpowered by other and higher sources of emotion. It 
is not only a duke that is dead—not only a coroneted brow that 
is laid low in the common dust—not only an inhabitant of palaces 
that has gone into the narrow house appointed for all living—not 
only one who was borne up above his class by the respect an 
homage of the noble and illustrious, by the acclamations of a peo- 










ut that head is ice-locked and that hand is moveless which shaped 
European history in one of its most critical and important periods. 
Upon the tissues of that brain hung suspended the destinies of the 
civilized world; and since Cromwell exchanged an earthly for an 
immortal crown, it may well be doubted whether such a brain ever 
got their full work out of the hearts and limbs of English soldiers. 
And this it is which thrills through the nation’s heart—the feeling 
that a man of unequalled power and capacity, a man of wondrous 
fitness for the task he had to execute, of wondrous adaptation to 
one t want of his country and his age—a true English hero 

of the silent sort, who spoke mostly by his actions, and whose 
action-speech was altogether of the highest kind and the best of 
its kind—has now ceased to act among us, to move visibly among 


our age in its manifold activities is not an age merely of calico and 
cant, but that the old rirtus of the Roman and the Teuton is 
alive among us; and but for its manifestation not many years back 
calico and cant would be now having a poor time of it. 

And with this feeling that so much power of thought and action, 


coupled that other, that it is England which has lost it—England, 
which has, as we so often hear, no great men nor even shadows of 
great men to spare. 
whom in spite of age and growing infirmities the nation did rely, 
im ease of not altogether unexpected emergency and danger. This 
practical homage to the Duke of Wellington was valuable as keep- 
[Latest Epirion.] 


le—that is now far beyond the echoes of these grateful sounds ; 


Us, so as to recall his earlier practical heroisms, and remind us that | 


so much life that was really alive, has passed from among us, is | 


However that be, one is gone, one upon | 





































ing alive among us a sense of the distinction between men of words 
and men of action. He was the last man left us who had rendered 
great national services, and had become famous and historical, 
otherwise than in the Parliamentary-debating line. So long as he 
lived, men could not forget that it was his acting and not Castle- 
reagh’s talking that saved Europe ; and he remained there in his 
old age a warning and an example of those qualities and exercises 
by which nations are saved. Now that he is gone—now that: his 
voice is no longer heard among us, conjuring us not to be wilfully 
blind to the signs of the times, nor wilfully to expose ourselves to 
the greatest of earthly ills—lect us not forget that almost his latest 
utterance in public was an expression of extreme joy and thank- 
fulness that the country for which he had so laboured and so 
triumphed, the country which had so honoured him, was beginning 
to arouse herself and was laying the foundation of her national de- 
fences. Let that speech of Wellington's be a legacy to our states- 
men of whatever party ; a legacy je pone sense, high spirit, and 
pacific wishes, which, if acted on, will do more to prevent actual 
war, than a thousand years’ preaching of peace when the condition 
of things is such as naturally to tempt the assault and guarantee 
the success of our enemies. 

Peace to his ashes and honour to his memory! It will be long 
before the place that knew him will grow accustomed to his loss. 
Not one place alone will feel a sense of something gone that ought 
to be there ; but in the main haunts where all that is illustrious in 
our land assemble for business and for pleasure, there will the well- 
known face be missed as something that gave historic grandeur 
and serious interest to the scene and the occasion. Business will miss 
him, pleasure will miss him, solemn festivity will miss him; above 
all, the public presence will miss him. Long may his image dwell 
in the minds and hearts of the people, side by side with that of the 
illustrious statesman, his friend and colleague, in whose councils he 
shared, in whose plans he sympathized, in whose wisdom he trusted, 
and whose ever-growing sense of popular interests and growing re- 
gard for the people's welfare the great soldicr aided to develop into 
legislative action, with his authority, his name, and his straight- 
forward good sense. Thus embalmed together in a nation’s grate- 
ful recollection, may they symbolize the great truth that a worthy 
and a fruitful peace rests often on a successful war, and that a sue- 
cesful war is only then completely successful when followed by such 
a fruitful and peaceful wra as intervened between the battle of 
Waterloo and the repeal of the Corn-laws. 











In the desire to profit by his administrative ability, or to ex- 
press admiration for his character, honours and offices had been 
heaped upon the Duke of Wellington, all of them now vacated by 
the decree of Death. ‘To many of these a successor may easily be 
found. A Garter riband is a bauble, too often abused to be of 
public importance ; Oxford University can find a Chancellor even 
more congenial to it than the Great Captain; and many a man of 
| sense is within the reach of the Trinity House for its Master. But 
| there were two functions which will not so easily be filled. As a 
Councillor of his Sovereign, the great Duke is not to be replaced. 
| There may be others not less able in this or that department, but 
| another exactly such as he was is not to be found again. And 
after he has filled the office of Commander-in-chief of the Army, 

it will be difficult to find a successor whose very name will not 
cause public disappointment. 

Yet several names are already heard in the clubs, and in other 
| places of half-authentic gossip; and we happen to know that in 
| this instance gossip is not altogether wrong in its list. The list 
| includes some illustrious names,—Prince Albert, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Lord Hardinge, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Lord Stair, and 
General Sir Charles Napier. 

As to the first name, there remains, we believe, but little to say. 
| It is known that Prince Albert has paid thoughtful attention 
to military affairs, in more important directions than the reforma- 
tion of infantry caps; and were he appointed, there would pro- 
| bably be some very striking and large improvements in our na- 
tional system of military organization. But, however exalted 
might be the natural desire to see him furnished with so great an 
opportunity, his own prudent sense of his right position would 
| probably turn out to be the most stubborn obstacle. Public judg- 
| ment will confirm this prudent reticence: grave inconveniences 
might arise from placing the Prince Consort in a post of politieal 
responsibility, subject to direct and possibly to very free criticism. 

The Duke of Cambridge is vouched by military men to have 
displayed no mean ability in his profession, and the public is wit- 
ness to the assiduity with which he has attended to its duties, 
| But his appointment would challenge observations on his want of 
military standing, his want of “ weight” in the country and in 
the councils of the state. 


Lord Stair may be known at the Horse Guards as an able ad- 
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ministrator of a mili district ; but he is unknown to the pub- 
lic, which is always jealous of any man who has not given pletiges 
of some kind, to bring him within the jurisdiction of public opinion. 

Lord Fitzroy Somerset has been accounted, at the Horse Guards, 
a most eflicient lieutenant to Wellington—executing his ideas, and 
supplying or mitigating the peculiarities of advanced years ; edit- 
ang t 
But he too wants public sanction for a post of so much growing 
importance. As an efficient administrator, he might win that 
sanction; but the want would be against his appointment, with 
any Ministry desiring to conciliate the general opinion. 

Sir Charles Napier would be a dashing and probably a popular 
Commander-in-chief—with civilians; but many military men 
would learn with dismay that the vehement denunciator of 
“ abuses ” had been placed at the head of the Army. Even as to 
London itself, the bearded vision which swept the plains of Scinde 
might prove all too startling an apparition to be intruded into the 
dented presence of Routine. 

Lord Hardinge is perhaps the man against whom the fewest ob- 
jections can be made. Able, esteemed, admired as an officer, he is 
repugnant to no political party, is trusted by all. Such considera- 
tions must have some weight with a Government whose very ex- 
istence may be affected by the selection for so important an office. 





Apart from the public privation which engrosses thought, the 
only striking occurrence in the political world at home is the me- 
teoric appearance of Mr. Robert Lowe at Kidderminster. At the 
time of classifying the new Parliament, Mr. Lowe was usually 
reckoned among the “ Derby Free-traders,” but his outburst at Kid- 
derminster has removed that supposition. It has been his fortune 
to outrun expectation. To those who remember the young suc- 
cesses of “Bob Lowe” as an orator at Oxford, the fact that, by 


favour cf Kidderminster, he has really attained “the dream of his | 


life” and got into the House of Commons, will have an especial 
interest. ‘The Sydney public, whom he charmed by his classic 
utterance of Colonial ideas, will be astonished to see the ready- 
handed statesman of their training pass from the field of Co- 
lonial to that of Imperial politics. The Law Reformers, who 
reckon upon one of their own organized body in Parliament, have 
og to ascertain the extent to which their expectations are to 

fulfilled. At Kidderminster he did not fatigue his hearers 
with technicalities, but entertained them by lively comments on 
the passing topics of the day—Free-trade and “ Democratic pro- 
gress ”—in a way to hit the notions both of employers and of earpet- 
weavers. Among the herd of lawyers, whose advent to the House 
of Commons we have not in every instance viewed with unmixed 
satisfaction, Mr. Lowe must be distinguished as one of singular 
cleverness and versatility. 





Louis Napoleon is acting as his own commercial traveller in the 
South of France, and is making a show tour to collect orders for 
the Empire ; and while he is away from Paris, his friends are car- 
rying on some vagaries, which have in them too much the appear- 
ance of purpose altogether to escape notice, wearisome as the de- 
vices of the strolling company of actors “in power” at the Elysée 
are becoming. 

A petition has been put in circulation among the working 
classes, purporting to come from “fathers of families and provi- 
dent workmen”; suggesting that the petitioners cannot get on in 
any industrial, paternal, or matrimonial capacity, without the help 
of the supreme ruler, and therefore petitioning that Louis Napo- 
leon may be permanently elevated to that post. The petition is a 
sort of blank acceptance by Louis Napoleon, promising advance- 
ment in trade and domestic felicity to the petitioners; and many 
of the working classes will, of course, be inclined to draw a bill 
couched in terms so flattering to themselves. 

The other device is not on the face of it so intelligible. It 
would seem that a “talk” about the invasion of England has been 
ostentatiously got up at the Elysée : a report of the idea gets into the 
Nation of Brussels ; and a reflex of the talk appears in a composition 
otherwise unaccountable, in the Constitutionnel of Paris. Proba- 
bly the bruit is nothing more than one of the theatrical “ proper- 
ties” with which Louis Napoleon is dressing out his pageant as 
Emperor-elect ; but the malevolent spirit to which it points is a 
chronic disease in a certain class of Frenchmen, and the Constitu- 
tionnel deserves some English gratitude for reminding us that the 
spirit has not died out. 





There is no official news from America; but in the United 
States, if not in the British Provinces, the people are usually so 
much in advance of the Government, that the popular news is some- 
times more important than the official. The broad facts are, that 
the Government of Cuba has discovered the conspiracy in eon- 
nexion with the Order of the Lone Star ; that the Order continues 
active and is still expanding its military freemasonry in the Union ; 
that a stream of emigration has set in from New York, as well as 
from California, for the gold-ficlds of Australia—not fewer than 
seven ships being named as departed or preparing in the Hudson ; 
that General Cass, in his shirt-sleeves, at a New York demon: 
stration for Franklin Pieree, preached the doctrine of interven- 
tion in Europe against the enemies of Democracy ; and that the 
fishers of the British coast protest, not less than the Americans, 
against the Downing Street settlement of the Fishery dispute. 

_ In connexion with these stirring facts, we must note the intima- 
tion of a London paper professing to act as the Ministerial organ, 
that the British Government has its eye on the Order of the Lone 


e veteran orders of the hero with much ability and tact. ; 


I 
Star; that Lord Malmesbury will probably proceed to some sort of 
intervention; and that two steam-frigates have been sent to ge. 
inforce the British squadron in the West Indies. 
The reader will be struck with the momentous fact, that the 
largest interests and eventualities, in such a moving region, are jp. 
trusted to the Foreign Minister of the Derby Cabinet. 


Drath of the Duke of Wellington, 


Tue Duke of Wellington died on Tuesday afternoon, at Walmer Castle 
The unexpected news reached London on the same evening, and, indeed. 
was communicated at once, by the great centres, throughout the country’ 
The event was rather sudden, and at first it was only known that the 
Duke had expired in a species of “fit,” which he was known to haye 
undergone before. The accounts that came out next day were stil] very 
meagre; and it was not until Thursday that the narrative of his last mo. 
ments, simple as it is, made its way into the public papers. We follow 
the version in the Zimes, with some additions. 

“ Nothing had occurred in the usual state of his Grace's health to cause 
serious uneasiness; though of course his age, and the attacks to which of 
late years he had been more than once exposed, rendered what has taken place 
extremely probable. Preserving to the last those temperate habits and that 
bodily activity for which he was so remarkably distinguished, on Monday he 
took his customary walk in the grounds attached to the Castle, inspected the 
stables, made many minute inquiries there, and gave directions with refer. 
ence to a journey to Dover on the following day, where Lady Westmoreland 
was expected to arrive on a visit to Walmer. 

“In other respects, the Duke’s appetite had been observed to be keener than 
usual; and some remarked that he looked pale while attending Divine ser- 
vice on Sunday ; but otherwise nothing had occurred to attract notice or to 
excite uneasiness, and after dining heartily on venison, he retired to rest op 
Monday night, apparently quite well. Lord and Lady Charles Wellesley were 
the only visitors at the Castle. 

‘“‘ Early on Tuesday morning, when Mr. Kendall, the valet, came to awake 
him, his Grace refused to get up, and desired that the ‘apothecary’ should 
be sent for immediately. In obedience to his master’s orders, Mr. Kendal} 
despatched a note to Mr. W. Hulke, surgeon at Deal, who has been attached 
to the family for many years, and whom he desired to repair at once to the 
Castle, and to make a secret of the summons. So great had for many years past 
been the public interest in the Duke’s health, that rumours and fears mag- 
nified his most trifling ailments, and the news of his desire for medical aid 
was consequently suppressed. Mr. Hulke hastened to the Castle, where he 
arrived at about nine o'clock. He found the Duke, to all appearance, 
suffering from indigestion, and complaining of pains in the chest and 
stomach. He was in the full possession of his faculties, and de- 
| scribed his ailment very clearly. This his last conversation related en- 
tirely to his state of health; and so slight and seemingly harmless were 
the symptoms, that Mr. Hulke confined himself to prescribing some dry toast 
and tea. He departed, promising to call at about eleven o'clock, but at 
| Lord Charles Wellesley's request he said he would come at ten. Mr. Hulke 
{ on leaving called upon Dr. M‘Arthur, and told him what he had done; 
which the latter approved of. Neither of the medical gentlemen appear to 
| have been present when the fatal attack commenced,—an attack to which 

the Duke’s constitution has for years been liable, and which, a year anda 
half ago, had been conquered by their successful treatment. His Grace, 
when seized, lost the power of speech and of consciousness. On the arrival 
of the medical attendants, emetics were administered ; which, however, pro- 
duced no effect. Every effort was used to afford relief, but in vain. His 
Grace was removed from bed into an arm-chair, where it was thought he 
would be more at ease; and the attendants of his dying moments stood in 
| a group around him, watching the last efforts of expiring nature. Cn one 
side were Lord Charles Wellesley and Dr. M‘Arthur, on the other Mr. 
Hulke and the valet. As the time passed on and no sign of relief was 
visible, telegraph messages were despatched, first for Dr. Hume, and thea for 
| Dr. Ferguson ; who, however, were unfortunately both out of town. Finally, 
Dr. Williams was sent for; but he did not arrive at the Castle till eleven 
| o'clock at night, when all earthly aid was useless. 

“The Duke’s state gradually became more perilous; and he suffered a 
| third attack, still more severe than the preceding ones. When the members 
of his family and his medical attendants spoke to him, he appeared to be con- 
scious that they were addressing him and attempted to articulate areply. His 
answers, however, were not distinct enough to be intelligible ; and, indeed, not 
a syllable that he uttered from the moment when he ordered his apothecary to 
be sent for could be understood. About three o’clock he had a fourth and 
final attack, of redoubled intensity, which rendered him perfectly insensible ; 
and Mr. Hulke could only ascertain by the continued action of the pulse the 
existence of life. He felt it from time to time till abouta quarter-past three ; 
when he found that it had ceased to beat, and declared that all was over. 
Dr. M‘Arthur tried the other arm, and confirmed the fact; but Lord Charles 
Wellesley expressed his belief that the Duke still breathed, and 2 mirror was 
held to his mouth by the valet. The polished surface, however, remained 
undimmed; the great commander had departed without a struggle, or even 
a sigh to mark the exact moment when the vital spark was extinguished.” 

















It is impossible even to sketch a biography such as Wellington's within 
the space of our columns. The utmost that we can do is to refresh the 
memory of the reader by glancing at the marked stages of his career; and 
perhaps it will be useful to dwell upon those which are more remote and 
therefore more forgotten, rather than upon the greatest events, W hich are 
in the memory of all. 

Born in Ireland, some time in the year 1769,—the precise day 9s well 
as the actual place being a matter of controversy,—Arthur Wesley was 
descended from two English families, the Westleys of Welleslcigh in 
Somersetshire, and the Colleys or Cowleys of Rutlandshire. Richard ( ol- 
ley was adopted by Garret Wesley of Dangan Castle, in the county of 
Meath; and, succeeding to the Meath estates, was raised to the Peerage, 
by the title of Baron Mornington, in 1746. His son, Garret Wesley, 
married Anne, daughter of the first Viscount Dungannon, and was ad- 
vanced to the Earldom of Mornington in 1760. These two had nine 
children ; of whom three afterwards rose to celebrity, one as the first Mar- 
quis Wellesley, another as Baron Cowley, and the third as Arthur Duke 
of Wellington. ‘ ? 

In 1781 Lord Mornington died, and Lady Mornington was left with a 
numerous family. Arthur was sent first to Eton, where he did oe 
cularly shine asa scholar ; next to a private tutor at Brighton ; and tinal ys 
as the bent of the boy’s mind and the tendencies of his character w ad 
better known, to the military school at Angers, in what is now the De- 
partment of the Maine et Loire. Here he studied tactics and engineering 





according to the lights of the old school, under Pignerol, a name not un- 
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tem fame; and here he acquired a knowledge of the 
ove Teonage anttinel to be a benefit in after days. Six years were 
nt at Angers: the boy grew towards man’s estate, displaying no spe- 
mI genius as he verged upon his eighteenth year. But he enjoyed 
advantages, not common, possibly, to those destined to be his comrades ; 
and he carried the fruits of discipline with him when, on returning to 
d, he entered the Army, as Ensign in the Seventy-third Regiment 

of Foot, on the 7th of March 1787. ’ ¥ : 

He was now in a fair way for promotion. He had a spirit which led 
him onward, and he had friends to help him upward not destitute of pow- 
er. Whether those friends or his natural abilities most forced him onward 
in his early military career, and enabled him to rise from the position of 
asubaltern to that of a field-officer, is of little importance now. Probably 
both contributed their share ; and, by arguing backward from the known 
to the unknown, we may now safely infer at least that his talents were 
sufficient warrant for his rapid promotion. From the Seventy-third he 

into the Forty-first, and to the Twelfth Light Dragoons, succes- 
sively, in eighteen months. From the latter regiment he was promoted, on 
the 30th June 1791, to be Captain in the Fifty-cighth Foot; again ex- 
changing the infantry for the cavalry service four months afterwards, by 
entering the Eighteenth Light Dragoons. He remained in this arm of the 
service until the 30th April 1793, when he became a Major; and a few 
months later Lieutenant-Colonel of the Thirty-third,—a regiment which 
afterwards, under his guidance, was destined to do gallantly in India, 

Meanwhile, he had been engaged in civil as well as military service. 
The Earl of Westmoreland, Lord-Licutenant of Ireland, appointed Ar- 
thur Wellesley one of his Aides-de-camp ; and while in Ireland he was 
clected for the family borough of Trim, and sat in the Irish Parliament in 
1790, The most remarkable thing recorded of him at this period is, that 
he voted for Catholic Emancipation in the Irish House of Commons ; 
got deep in debt to Dublin tradesmen. Both these experiences taught him 
useful lessons : in after years, he, who had shown an carly tendency not 
adverse to the Catholics, had a main hand in freeing them ; and he es- 
chewed debt, proscribing it both as regarded himself and others. 

At the head of the Thirty-third—a position he owed to his brother the 
Marquis Wellesley—he embarked at Cork, in May 1794, for the Low 
Countries, to reinforce the army of the Duke of York, engaged in the ex- 
pedition which had so disastrous a termination. The French Republi- 
cans had severely beaten the army of the Duke of York, when Lord 
Moira with the reinforcement of which the Thirty-third formed a part 


arrived at Ostend. ‘he force was landed, but the approach of Piche- | 


gru rendered a retreat necessary; and Wellesley’s regiment embarked 
while the French were at the very gates of the town. Colonel Wellesley 
took his regiment round by the Scheldt, and landed at Antwerp; whence 
he advanced to the Duke of York's head-quarters. This was in July 
1794, when Wellesley was in his twenty-sixth year. The new troops 
helped to prevent the total destruction of the British forces, but no more. 

y was present at the actions fought on the line of retreat fol- 
lowed by the Duke of York: in fact, he commanded the rear-guard ; 
doing good service in repelling the enemy at Meteren, Druyten, and Gecl- 
dermansel, Finally, the beaten army embarked for England at Bremer- 
lehe on the Weser, in 1795; and Wellesley returned to England, not 
altogether without distinction, certainly not without great experience 
from his first campaign. The Thirty-third landed at Harwich; and en- 
camped at Warley for a short time, to refresh and strengthen the men, 
But in those stirring days, even the time necessary for reinvigorating the 
troops could be barely allowed them; and in the autumn of 1795, Colo- 
nel Wellesley led his regiment to Southampton, destined to garrison the 
West Indies. Foul weather prevented the sailing of the flect; and when 
spring came round, another order was received by Colonel Wellesley, and 
the weatherbeaten Thirty-third were sentto Bengal. At this critical mo- 
ment in the history of his life, however, the young soldier became sud- 
denly ill; his regiment set out without him; and he was unable to rejoin 
it until it had reached the Cape of Good Hope. In February 1797, 
Arthur Wellesley landed in Bengal, to commence in earnest that Indian 
career which laid the foundation-stone of his fortunes. 

There was no tangible sign of war in our Indian territories when Co- 
lonel Wellesley landed at Bengal. ostilities were always probable then 
as they are now, only our foes in the East were more numerous and more 
powerful. The victories of Clive and Cornwallis had established our 
sway; but there still remained vast territories only partially subdued ; 
there still remained the powerful lieutenants of the Great Mogul, the 
strong confederacy of the Mahratta chieftains, and the formidable re- 
sources of the fierce and daring Tippoo Sultan. The attitude of the last- 
named potentate was one of concealed hostility and chronic suspicion. 
French influence, although severely beaten in the person of Dupleix, was 
still in existence. Soon after the arrival of Colonel Wellesley in Bengal, 
Lord Mornington followed him as Governor-General; and in 1798 the 
two brothers met in Calcutta. The principal risk of war was with Tip- 
poo. Oude had been subducd; Bengal was our own; the Carnatic had 
been absorbed ; and the Nizam of the Deccan was trimming between the 
Mahratta states and an alliance with the British. Lord Mornington 
hoped for peace; but in vain. He heard that Tippoo was intriguing 
with the French soon after his arrival; and Colonel Wellesley, who had 
been despatched with an expedition against Manilla, was recalled half- 
way thither, to take part in a deadly war on the mainland. The Thirty- 
third was transferred from Bengal to Madras, and placed under the orders 
of General Harris. While Colonel Wellesley, who, intrusted with the 
task of organizing, equipping, and drilling the forces of the Presidency 
destined to act against \ ysore, was fulfilling that duty, General Bona- 

arte had just landed in Egypt, and entered into communication with 
ippoo Saib. The coming struggle was looked upon as one of life or 
death to our Indian empire. 

Wellesley worked hard at his task, and succeeded in creating a most 
cflicient though diminutive army. Tippoo mustered 70,000 men; the 
Madras contingent mustered only 14,000, and of these only 4000 Euro- 
Peans. At the last moment the Thirty-third was added to the Nizam’s 
contingent ; and the army set out on its perilous enterprise, under Gene- 
ral Harris, early in 1799. Success followed success; and without a 
check the army laid siege to Seringapatam by the 4th of April. 

Before this place Wellington fought what is called his first action. THe 
Was ordered to take a “ tope” or grove by a night attack. On receiving 
the order, he wrote that note which now appears as the first of that 
oh “Wellington Despatches” so well known. It is very charac- 


and | 


To Lieutenant-General Ilarris, Commander-in-chief. 
“Camp, 5th April 1799. 

“* My dear Sir—I do not know where you mean the post to be established, 
and I shall therefore be obliged to you if you will do me the favour to meet 
me this afternoon in front of the lines and show it to me. In the mean 
time, I will order my battalions to be in readiness. 

“ Upon looking at the tope as I came in just now, it appeared to me that 
when you get possession of the bank of the nullah, you have the tope as a 
matter of course, as the latter is in the rear of the former. However, you 
are the best judge, and I shall be ready. 

“Lam, my dear Sir, your most faithful servant, 
“ AnruuR WELLESLEY.” 

The attack was made, and failed; and General Harris records, that 
Colonel Wellesley came, “ in a good deal of agitation, to say he had not 
carried the tope.”” But when daylight came the tope was instantly taken. 
This has been styled the first service and the only “ failure” of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Seringapatam was taken by storm ; and Colonel Wellesley became Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-chief of Mysore, In two years he had ad- 
vanced thus far on his road to greatness, place, and fame. Here as every- 
where he displayed a masterly genius for administration, in selecting sub- 
ordinates, repairing old and opening new roads, and executing all the 
functions of a governor with great assiduity. 

About this time, an expedition against Batavia was planned, and the 
command was offered to Colonel Wellesley ; but Lord Clive remonstrated 
effectually against his appointment, saying that he could not be spared ; 
and he was retained to perform his next exploit—the defeat of a robber 
chief called Dhoondiah Waugh. This man had made such head in the 
Dooab, had defeated a native ally of the British, and become altogether 
so formidable, that it cost Colonel Wellesley two months to “ run him 
down.” But he caught him at last, in his camp; made a dash upon him 
with cavalry, and routed his army. Dhoondiah was slain, and his body 
was carried to the British camp lashed to a galloper-gun. 

The next post of the young warrior was at Trincomalee ; and he was 
thence ordered to Egypt to take the French in the rear. But when he 
touched at Bombay, he found himself superseded by General Baird. This 
caused him some mortification, as he thought it unjustifiable ; but his cha- 
racteristic sense of duty did not forsake him, and he offered to serve un- 
der General Baird. But a fever supervened, and he was detained by it at 
Bombay. “ You will have seen,” he had written to his brother Henry, 
when intending to set sail before General Baird arrived, “ how much this 





resolution will annoy me ; but I have never had much value for the pub- 
lic spirit of any man who docs not sacrifice his private views and conve- 
nience when it is necessary.”’ Colunel Wellesley therefore returned to his 
command at Mysore. 

Meanwhile, French influence again aroused itself among the Mal 
Decaen, sent by Napoleon, did all he could to provoke and provide for a 
war while he observed the stipulations of peace; and Perron, an old emi- 
| grant, was actually in command of some fifteen to twenty thousand well- 
armed and tolerably disciplined native troops. War became everyday 
more imminent; and Colonel Wellesley only returned to Mysore to di- 
rect as a Major-General a war against these formidable foes, Secretly he 
had long prepared for such a war, in accumulating stores and perfecting 
communications; and in February he was appointed to command tlic 
army of operation. War was not as yet declared; but an English force 
had been sent to assist the Peishwa, the chief ruler, against his rebellious 
subordinate. General Wellesley now commanded an army of 10,000 men ; 
and he chose the season of the year when the rivers were not fordable for 
making the campaign; hoping thus to surprise the Mahrattas. Afte: 
maneuvering from the 26th of June to the 21st of September, General 

Vellesley caught them, and concerted a plan by which he and Colonel 
Stevenson might at once fall on the enemy. Wellesley came upon the 
Mahratias encamped at the village of Assaye, and supported by 100 pieces 
of cannon. He had only 4500 men in hand; but, without waiting fox 
Colonel Stevenson, he made an instant charge, and wou the battle at the 
point of the bayonet. The conflict at Argaum followed, and the power 
of the Mahrattas was broken. General Wellesley received admiring 
praises and splendid presents from all quarters, 

Sir Arthur Wellesley returned to England in September 1805, For 
three years he was now pretty well occupied as Irish Secretary, Privy 
Councillor, and Member of Parliament. 

Ilis next military service was at Copenhagen; where he commande! 
the troops in the notorious foray of 1807, and conducted the negotiations 
which resulted in the surrender of the Danish fleet. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was now supreme on the Continent ; and he had 
just added Spain to the list of his conquests, and planted Joseph Bonaparte 
on the Spanish throne. England at this juncture stepped in, and vlfvred 
substantial aid to Spain : the expedition to Portugal was planned ; and 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed to the command, Spain and Portu 
gal were in insurrection ; and it is remarkable that the English Ministers 
were so ignorant of the state of the Peninsula, that they neither knew liow 
far Spanish patriotism could be relied on, nor how numerous were the 
French forees in the two kingdoms, It was only known that Joseph 
Bonaparte occupied the place of the deposed King of Spain, and Marshal 
Junot was established at Lisbon; while there was an irregular and 
seemingly formidable rising among the people. 

Appointed to lead the expedition, Sir Arthur Wellesley was in carne 
with his work. He in fact preceded it, and landed on the coast to confer 
with the Juntas ; but he reecived such information from them as led him 
to conclude that it was “ impossible to know the truth.” However, hi 
had ouly one course to pursue—to lead his forces, and do what he could 
with them. Accordingly, he disembarked them in Mondego Bay, about 
mid-way between Oporto and Lisbon, in August 1808; and this was t! 
commencement of the Peninsular War. The troops amounted to 90.0 
men, and were subsequently augmented to 14,000. Opposed to him was 


iratt 


ana’, 


+ 


| Junot, with upwards of 20,000, but unable to bring that force into 
field. On the 17th of August, Sir Arthur won the battle of Roliga; and 





marched on to mect Junot at Torres Vedras. Here he had just com- 
pleted arrangements for cutting off the French army, when a new com- 
mander, Sir Harry Burrard, supervened; and he declined to fig't watis 
the expected reinforcements under Sir John Moore should arvive. Wel 
lesley told Burrard, that if he did not fight Junot, Junot woull fislt 
him: and so it turned out; for Junot attacked Wellesley at Vimivra, but 
was well thrasbed for his temerity. Even then, Burrard, who dared not 
refuse battle, declined to improve the victory. “ Well, then, gentlemen,” 


; said Wellesley to his Staff, “ we may go now and shoot red-legged par- 
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tridges.” Soon after came Sir Hew Dalrymple, and the convention of 
Cintra; against which Wellesley vainly protested, but to which, as in 
duty bound, he appended his name. Sir Arthur returned to England for 
a season, to share again in civil labours, as a Member of the House of 
Commons and Chief Secretary for Ireland, 

Napoleon, who had for a while lost ground in Spain, now rapidly re- 
gained it. Sir John Moore was forced to a disastrous retreat, and the 
patriotic insurgents were crushed. But at this time the British Govern- 
ment resolved upon a more efficient and vigorous prosecution of the war. 
Wellesley and Beresford, to whom the native Portuguese army was in- 
trusted, arrived in the Tagus in April 1809; and that series of operations 
followed which ended in the famous passage of the Douro on the 12th of 
May, and the defeat of Soult with the loss of his cannon and baggage. 
Then came the drawn battle of Talavera, on the 28th of July ; Sir Arthur 
Wellesley became Baron Douro and Viscount Wellington. But the 
Spanish Generals were ignorant, vacillating, and obstinate; Wellington 
could not get them to act with him ; neither could he rely on their move- 
ments if he endeavoured to act with them. Napoleon now literally oc- 
cupied Spain with great armies. There were nearly three hundred thou- 
sand men in the field, commanded by Ney, Suchet, Massena, Soult, Mor- 
tier, Victor, and a host of inferior but able officers. Against these, when 
he opened the campaign of 1810, Wellington had nominally about one 
hundred and twenty thousand; of whom, however, not more than thirty 
thousand were British soldiers. 

The campaign of 1810 may be summed up in a few words, Followed 
by Massena, Wellington first fought and won the battle of Busaco; then 
took refuge behind the strong intrenchments known as the lines of Torres 
Vedras ; and remained there with plenty of supplies and in perfect security. 
Massena waited a month before these lines, and then retired with Wel- 
lington at his heels. Then followed in succession those battles and sicges 
which have for years been household words among us. Massena was 
beaten at Fuentes d’Onor; Almeida fell; Ciudad Rodrigo was captured in 
ten days, in January 1812; in April Badajoz was stormed ; the army of 
Marmont was routed at Salamanca in July ; and Wellington entered Ma- 
drid in August. The check before Burgos, in September, caused him to 
retreat to his former position on the Agueda, as the French Marshals were 
closing round him. During the winter-months he obtained the sole com- 
mand of the Spanish as well as British forces ; and thus he opened the 
campaign of 1813 with improved prospects of success. Napoleon had been 
worsted in Russia; the British army had become unequalled in discipline 


and daring—ready, as its commander said, “ to go anywhere and to do | 


anything” ; and when he once more set out on a march, Lord Wellington 
rose in his stirrups, and looking backward, cried “ 'arewell Portugal !’”” He 
had good reason for his anticipations of victory. By an unexpected 
movement he got in the rear of the French defences; a retreat was in- 
evitable ; at Vittoria it became a flight, until the French were folded in the 
passes of the Pyrenees. Soult was now sent to retrieve the day; but it 
was too late. Wellington drove him from rock to rock in the Pyrenees ; 
and on the 9th of November 1813 slept for the last time on Spanish 
ground. How he crossed the Bidassoa, and the Nivelle—how Soult ar- 
rested his advance for a moment at Toulouse—and how Napoleon finally 
suceumbed—are sufficiently well known. 
Wellington had now become an European power. 
months he was employed as British Minister at Paris, royal adviser at 
Madrid, and Plenipotentiary <: \1enna. 


of his dignities were read in one day: Talavera had made him a Baron 
and Viscount, Ciudad Rodrigo an Earl, Salamanca a Marquis, and Vit- 
toria a Duke; while honours and orders were heaped upon him by all 
the Kings of Christendom. 

The rest of the military life of Wellington is too familiar to need re- 
petition in this memorandum. Napoleon escaped from Elba in 1815; he 
reigned one hundred days, and Waterloo closed his career. 

War was now over, and the Duke of Wellington, one of the most active 
of men, necessarily threw himself into civil service ; following, not like 
his caged rival, his own star, but the star of obvious duty. He had been 
richly rewarded by the British Parliament for his splendid services; fo- 
reign potentates had showered upon him rank, orders, presents, honours ; 
he was at once a Field-Marshal in the British, Austrian, Russian, and 
Prussian armies, He had been appointed Generalissimo of the Allied 
Forces occupying France in 1815, and the term of his command was ori- 
ginally set down for five years. In this capacity he saved Paris from the 
Vandalism of Blucher ; and was twice exposed to attempts of assassins. 
Cantillon, to whom for this very act, Napoleon, in St. Helena, left a 
handsome legacy, fired at him at the gates of his hotel; and a barrel of 


gunpowder, placed in the cellar of his house, was just saved in time from | 


the blazing brand. At every great meeting cf the Powers he was fore- 
most as the representative of England—at Vienna in 1815, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1818, at Verona in 1822; and his solid sense and sagacious 
judgment served to mitigate the desperately coercive tendencies of his 
royal colleagues. By his advice, France was evacuated in 1818; and 
thus by his own act he threw up his lucrative and powerful post as Ge- 
neralissimo. At Verona, in obedience to the instructions of Mr. Can- 
ning, who had become Minister for Foreign Affairs on the death of Lord 
Londonderry, he remonstrated against the French expedition to put 
down the constitutional party in Spain. 

In 1818, the Duke of Wellington was appointed Master-General of the 
Ordnance; in 1819, Governor of Plymouth; in 1820, Colonel-in-chief 
of the Rifle Brigade. Meanwhile, Strathfieldsaye had been purchased at 
the national cost ;* Apsley House had been rebuilt; the grand ceremony 


of opening Waterloo Bridge, when the Prince Regent rode with the Duke | 


of York on his right and the Duke of Wellington on his left hand, and 
when 202 guns were fired in honour of the day, had been performed on 
the anniversary of Waterloo; the merchants of London had presented 
him with the Stothard shield, and the ladies of England had erected the 
Achilles in Hyde Park, cast from cannon captured in his victories. The 
Duke was then, perhaps, the leading man in Europe; and his popularity 
was at its climax, 

But he lost in political strife a great deal of the popular affection which 
his martial exploits had won for him. He was an active adviser of the 
King’s Government from 1820 to 1827, acquiescing in all the doubtful 

* Parliament voted in 1810 a pension of 2000/7. to Lord Wellington; in 
1812, a grant of 100,000/. for the purchase of lands; in 1814 a grant of 
400,000. in 1815, a grant of 200,000/.; in all 900,000/., exclusive of the 
pension and the emoluments of his various offices. 


During the next six | 


When he returned to England, | 
and took his place fo~' tue first time in the House of Lords, all the patents | y 


and unpopular measures of that despotic period. One thing is noticeable: 
Mr. Peel, who in 1822 succeeded Lord Sidmouth in the Home Office, had 
won the Duke of Wellington’s esteem, and henceforth they were firm and 
faithful allies. When Lord Liverpool died, in 1827, and Canning wag 
called on to form a Cabinet, the Duke, Peel, and others, resigned ; and in 
four short months Canning died. The Cabinet of Lord Goderich follow 
existing precariously for a few months; and then, the Duke—who had 
just declared, in answer to some charges of seeking to engross the Govern. 
ment, that he was ‘sensible of being unqualified for such a situation,” 
and that he “ should have been mad to think of it’”—the Duke of Wel- 
lington was sent for, and made Prime Minister of England; with Mr. 
Peel, Mr. Goulburn, Mr, Huskisson, Lord Dudley, Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Charles Grant, and Mr. William Lamb. But this Cabinet was not 
destined to survive long. Before breaking up, however, the Duke of 
Wellington, yielding, not to his sympathies, but to his good sense and 
perception of what the time demanded, accepted Lord John Russell's bil] 
for the Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, and triumphantly car. 
ried it through the House of Peers. Then came a Corn Bill. Mr. Hus- 
kisson presumed to act, as the Duke thought, with insubordination both 
on that and the Parliamentary franchise question in the case of East Ret- 
ford. Huskisson was dismissed; and the “ Canningites,” Dudley, Grant, 
Palmerston, and Lamb, followed him. Their places were supplied by men 
since distinguished in the Peel-Wellington party—Lord Aberdeen, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, and Sir George Murray. And what did the Duke do 
now, that he had purged and solidified his Cabinet? Went beyond Can. 
ning and all the preceding advocates of the Catholic claims, and carried, with 
the aid of Peel, the famous Emancipation Act of 1829. The two leaders paid 
the penalty of their patriotism in a loss of party adhesion. The Duke fought 
a duel in seca Fields with Lord Winchelsea, and extracted an a 
logy for an insulting calumny; Peel lost his seat as Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and was branded as an “‘ apostate.” 

| It was on the occasion of the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill that 
| the Duke, having demonstrated the positive necessity of either advancing 
or receding, dismissed the latter alternative with his celebrated declara- 
tion—“ My Lords, I am one of those who have probably passed more of 
my life in war than most men, and pen! I may say in civil war 
too; and I must say this, that if I could avoid by any sacrifice whatever 





‘| even one month of civil war in the country to which I am attached, I 


would sacrifice my life in order to do it.” 

But his conduct on this occasion was not followed up in the matter of 
Parliamentary Reform. King George died, and King William succeeded 
him. The French Revolution of 1830 overturned the throne of Charles the 
| Tenth; and the Duke of Wellington was looked upon as an ally of Prince 
Polignac. A storm of popular agitation for Reform of the House of Com- 
mons rose into a tempest. The new Parliament consequent upon the ac- 
cession of King William met in November 1830; and at the very opening 
of the session the Duke delivered his memorable declaration, “that the 
country already possessed a Legislature which answered all the good pur- 
poses of legisl¢tion; that the system of representation possessed the full 
and entire confidence of the country; and that he was not only not pre- 
pared to bring forward any measure of reform, but would resist such as 
long as he held any station in the Government of the country.” These 
few words decided in five minutes the destinies of the Government and 
the country too. Reform of Parliament became an immediate certainty ; 
and away went te Tories for ever, and the Wellington party for ten long 
years. 


| In 1832, when Earl Grey refused to continue in office, for a hitch in 
the passage of the Reform Bill, the Duke of Wellington made a fruitless 
attempt to form another Ministry for the King. In 1834, when the 
Whigs were dismissed at the death of Earl Spencer, and a messenger was 
sent to Rome for Sir Robert Peel, he held for a while eight of the state 
portfolios, and was sole Minister ad interim. After this, he disappeared 
from official political life, although not from the decorous arena of the 
| House of Lords. When Peel returned to power in 1841, the Duke was 
with him. When Peel resigned on the Corn-law question, and Lord 
John Russell could not form a Cabinet, the Duke came forward to “stand 
by” Peel, and to assist in carrying on the Queen’s Government by carry- 
ing out Corn-law Repeal. With the brief but gallant Peel Ministry of 
1846 the Duke's political career comes to an end. But, to the honour of 
all parties, he retained the office of Commander-in-chief, and died “in 
harness,” like a knight of old. THis last speech in the House of Peers 
was made at the second reading of the Militia Bill, on the 15th of June; 
when he spoke so heartily and gratefully of the service rendered by the 
Militia recruits of his Peninsular campaigns. 


The press of all parties, in paying its tribute to departing greatness, 
has reviewed the career and character of the Duke of Wellington with a 
fairness and discrimination to which journalism would not have been 
equal some years back. The sole exception is a shadow of jealousy from 
an extreme party which may hold the Duke unfaithful to its traditions. 
As examples of the manner only, we select a few extracts. 

How Wellington used his Power.—“ Raised by the universal gratitude of 
Europe and of this nation to the highest point of rank and power which a 
subject of the British monarchy could attain, he wore those dignities and he 
used that influence within the strictest limits of a subject’s duty. No law 
| was ever twisted to his will, no right was ever sacrificed by one hair's breadth 
| for his aggrandizement.’’"— Times. 

How he sustained his Order.—“The truth is, that the Duke, such as his 
| deeds, his renown, and his virtues had made him, was to the last one of the 
| great bulwarks of his order, and of the institutions which depend on its pre- 
servation. He was identified in the public mind with ‘the Lords’; an: 
the honour and reverence which waited on his name—the perfect confidence 
| which was felt in his motives—had their full weight and influence = fas 

ing the attacks, covert or open, with which Democracy has long assai'c¢ ona 
body. In restraining the bitterness of party feeling—in anne A “ 
rancour of political hatred—the influence of one who had himself outlives 
all party motives was constantly, if not ostensibly, at work ; and 9 | an 
angry spirit will now be released from a check which it had felt = in Ra. 
| knowledging. Already we have seen put forward by the organs of the ha- 

: segs : . > » great Duke, 

| dical party unhesitating declarations that, by the death of the if ener we 
one of the last inducements to peace or moderation, one of the last obstacle 
to direct attack on the constitution, has been removed.” —Morning J’ost. ; 

What Weilington was not.—“ The Duke of Wellington was no exception 

to the universal rule. A consummate military commander, the great st of 
military commanders, he certainly was; a great statesman he any © as 
not. ‘Tried by the vulgar test, success, his political capacity has en 
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ae d ting, for all his principal measures have failed of the 
jai nd wan ’ - ‘ . d 
7 ory ncorel by himself. Is it fanciful to suppose that these failures 
were the effect of the application of military policy to civil affairs? to sup- 
that because retreat may in war tempt an enemy to his ruin, while 
Strings him who retreats back on his resources, and gives time to re- 
cruit his strength, a ey politician would expect the same effect 
from political concession? Such an application, however, would in- 
yolve a great mistake. In politics, to retreat is to fall back upon 
weakness not upon strength, becauses it confesses weakness. To concede in 
litics, is to give strength, and the disposition to use that strength, to an 
enemy thus confe ) be , th: 
thus conceded never satisfies, never can be recovered without difficulty and 
danger. In 1829, the Duke of Wellington ledged himself to repeal the fatal 
act of that year if its results did not prove eneficial. In strictness he ought 
to have redeemed that pledge, but he never did so; and surely none will 
blame him for the omission. His Grace’s error was the giving such a pledge, 


and introducing the measure of which a pledge, impossible to be redeemed, | 


: » guarantee. None can doubt that his Grace acted in perfect good 
Soa; bee to acknowledge that he did so is to confess that he was not a ee- 
seeing statesman. We may say somewhat the same of his Grace’s adhesion 
to Sir Robert Peel in the winter of 1845-46. Had his Grace held to his own 
opinion, and acted as the Earl of Derby acted, he would have brought the 
Cabinet with him, and spared the country a vast amount of evil. His Grace 
was, however, though peremptory enough for a time, in the end a conceding 
politician ; certainly not the statesman by which a free state can be best pre- 
served.” —Standard, 

His practical Test.—‘“ The leading quality of this remarkable man, that 
which seemed the sum of his other qualities, and which rendered him in 
the judgment of the great French diplomatist ‘the most capable man’ of 
his time, was that he always knew what was best to be done in the actual 
state of affairs, and had the wisdom and courage to doit. In this there 
was but little show, and sometimes not a little obloquy. There was no 
personal pride, no egotistic glory, in discerning and obeying the dictation of 
circumstances. The Duke always knew when to advance, and when to give 
way, and when to rest content with a purely defensive position.” — Zimes. 

How he started as an Anti-Jacobin.—* When Wellington said that he 
should be mad if he accepted the Premiership, what he meant was, that he 
knew nothing about politics and the science of government, as such. Nor 
did he. He never had leisure to grasp the subject. Literature and study 
were not his forte. He was probably but little acquainted with the cousti- 
tutional ney | of England; and it may be questioned whether he knew the 
names, much less the principles, of half the Administrations which have 
ruled this country since the Restoration. But what he did know was this— 
that, for six-and-twenty years of his active life, he had been engaged in pit- 
ting one principle against another. In his mind, Jacobinism was the thing 
that he had fought and conquered. Jacobinism and Constitutionalism were 
then considered equivalent ; and the Treaty of Paris and the Congress of 
Vienna had apparently settled the great European strife. All that the Duke 
could see was, that he was personzlly identified with the principle of au- 
thority. If Salamanca and Waterloo had not been fought to assert this, 
* what’—the Duke probably reasoned in his plain, practical, immediate way 
—‘am I Duke of Wellington for?’ Nor could this gainsaid. He had 
inherited certain traditions, fought for them, and rendered them triumphant. 
They had made him, and he naturally endorsed them—he took them on 
trust. Nor can it be denied that anything like Liberalism must have pre- 
sented itself to him personally under very untoward auspices. The Libe- 

ralism of Grey and 
his successes in Spain. Peterloo and Mr. Henry Hunt were not the sort of 
thing or man to win favour in the Duke’s eyes at home ; and abroad he had 
only known Constitutionalism in very unfavourable connexion with Spanish 


ssed to be already superior ; and therefore it is that what is | 


hitbread had done everything which it could to thwart | 


Patriots, Italian Carbonari, and German mysticism, while over the whole | 


thing still hovered the crimson shadow of the Reign of Terror. All that 
the Duke of Wellington could see was the immediate matter of choice. On 
every direct and single question his judgment was firm, clear, decisive, and 
intuitively correct; but he could not view any political subject except as a 
solitary issue of fact.” —Morning Chronicle. 

How he became Liberal.—“ This consideration, we think, accounts for 
and fully harmonizes all his political career. He clung to Liverpool and 
Castlereagh because they were identified with his lifelong career of success, 
They represented a broad, intelligible principle, which was his own. Le 
could understand and appreciate this. He distrusted Canning, because he 
could not make him out—he must have thought him a visionary and a 
schemer. There was nocommunity of nature between him and such a Liber- 
alism as Canning’s ; it was too vague and shadowy for his appreciation. Very 
eprobably, the Duke of Wellington might have accepted the whole of the 

licy of Iuskisson and Canning by instalments. His strong sense would 

ave doubtless closed with every particular element of a Liberal policy, 

had it been presented to him in a tangible form and plan, step by step. 
He had actually, at the French Restoration, recommended a distinct line 
of action for a popular Administration in France. [ut in the gross, and 
as a whole, Liberalism was beyond him. 
and his sum of political knowledge, up to the very time when he was so un- 
expectedly called on to work the state machine. Hitherto, he had been 
theoretically an Absolutist; but, though unconsciously, he was always, in 
fact, more liberal than he was aware of, and this simply from the practical 
character of his mind. Experience, feeling, conscientiousness, and the sense 
of duty, had taught him to recognize facts. In his campaigns he had learned 
to take things as they were, and to make the best of them—to work with 
such tools as he had—to get better if he could, but if not, to make the most 
of bad ones. In short, his extreme Toryism was traditionary, taken upon 
trust, and received in an uninquiring and even Lumble spirit; whilst his 
Liberalism was his own, self-evolved, and the result of his experimental 
knowledge of men and things.” —Morning Chronicle. 

He was ever English.—* Ue had, combined in himself, in a singular de- 
gree, the national qualities on which the English people pride themselves— 
clear practical honesty of intellect, patience, probity, fidelity of character. 
He had the qualities which make Englishmen, not perhaps more personally 
attractive at first sight, but which make them an historical people, and will 
eep their name alive in the latest annals of the world. 
ties which found colonies—establish commerce—which make great towns, 
and roads, and canals—which make men suffer hardships, submit to labour, 
and which make them ‘pay.’ You could calculate him like a planet. The 


comparatively trivial circumstance which we all felt to be so characteristic of 


im—we mean his formal punctuality in answering all manner of notes, and 
which people smiled at as the characteristic ways of some old and loved friend 
—was itself a significant symbol of his whole life. He always did what 
ought to be done, because it was his business. Ile destroyed an army or took 
a town with the same punctuality with which he arrived at a dinner-party, 
and marched into a territory as he would have done into the Horse Guards. 
It has been admitted that war was never conducted so purely, so decently, 
with so much regard to the considerations of the social rectitude of civiliza- 
tion as under him. Who has done such work, and come away with hands 
80 clean ?”’—Daily News, 





The French press, such as it is, has not failed to comment on the death 
of Wellington. The Constitutionnel is decidedly amicable— 

“To sum up: Lord Wellington was an English general in the full 
acceptation of the word; cool, calm, methodical, without enthusiasm, 
but without any false brilliancy, sure of himself, confident in his 
soldiers, and always firm both in good and bad fortune. It has been 
justly remarked, that in the numerous despatches which he published, and 
which form twelve cnormous volumes, the word ‘glory’ never occurs. His 
only dominant passion was love of his country. His conduct and his cha- 
racter may be summed up in a word—he was a Pitt on horseback.” 

In the Zays we find at least a negative appreciation— 

“The name of the Duke of Wellington was European, The vast events in 
which he was mixed up, the immense part which he played during many 
long years in the destinies of the world, the eminent Bm which he occu- 
-~ in the councils of the Crown in England, and the great authority which 
ie exercised over his party in Parliament, have made this personage one of 
the most remarkable of our time. The news of his death will produce a pro- 
found sensation in Europe.”’ 

The Siecle draws a moral from the actual and former positions of 
France and England— 

“The Duke of Wellington was, during the first period of his life, the last 
representative of the fatal animosities which so long armed one against the other 
—the two powerful rations whose accord is now necessary to the march of 
civilization. The sword, it is to be hoped at least, has for ever been sheathed. 
The fields of battle, on which France and England have so fiercely contended, 
have become transformed, and the pacitic conflicts of manufactures and com- 
merce have succeeded to sanguinary contests. In our eyes, the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s best title to glory is, that he understood in the latter years of his 
life this striking transformation, and identified himself with the spirit of the 
century.” 

The Debats gives a short biography of the Duke, without comment, 
The Assemble Nationale, the Union, and the Univers, merely give the 
telegraphic despatch announcing the death. 


As the news of the great event which has immortalized the Castle of 
Walmer travelled rapidly from town to town, there arose the signs of nation- 
al grief for a national loss, On the Thames, flags of all nations were drop- 
ped to half-mast ; business was partially suspended in the departments of 
Trinity House; and the bell of the Tower Church tolled during Wednes- 
day. At Liverpool, flags were lowered ; as they were at all the seaports. 
At Birmingham, the bell of St. Martin’s was muffled and tolled; and this 
bell will toll until the body of the Duke shall be buried. Manchester 
partially closed the shutters of its Exchange. In the garrisons music has 
been forbidden, There is but one expression of sober sorrow ; all political 
animosity has long been forgotten. Even periodical festivities have par- 
taken of the general feeling: the Musical Festival has been going on in 
Hereford Cathedral, and it began in the midst of the gloom caused by the 


| news—postponing the regular programme, the Festival opened with the 


Dead March in Savi. 





Che Pletropolis. 


Some time since, the Directors of the Crystal Palace Company sent 
Mr. Owen Jones and Mr, Digby Wyatt with a roving commission to the 
Continent for the purpose of acquiring casts of what is great and rare in 
art. Information from these gentlemen had been received to the 9th in- 
stant; when they had reached Rome, after visiting Paris and Naples, 
They had obtained permission to take casts of several of the finest works 
in those capitals; including the great Nimroud from Egypt, colossal sta- 
tues by Jean Goujon, casts of the Ghiberti Gates, figures by Michael An- 
gelo from the Medici chapel at Florence, cinquecento monuments by 


| Donatello, and studies from Pompeii. 


This was his state of mind, | 


He had the quali- | 


The prospectus of a new company, designated as “ Ter Majesty’s Theatre 
Association,” has been issued, with the names of the Duke of Leinster, 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, Frederic Mildred, Esq., and B. Oliviera, Esq., 
M.P., as trustees; and the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Earl of Harring- 
ton, Major-General the Honourable H, I’, C. Cavendish, Sir John Bay- 
ley, Bart., and C. Barry Baldwin, Esq., as committeemen. It is said a 
large proportion of the shares have already been subscribed. Our chance 
of any opera at Pall Mall next scason seems to rest on the success of this 
novel speculation. ‘The prospectus says— 

** A contract has been entered into for the purchase of the lease of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre from the present proprictor; and the Association will 
have the benefit of this agreement, the purchase-money being represented 
by 20,000 paid-up shares. In this purchase is included the lessee’s interest 
in the sum of 12,526/. 12s, 9¢. Three per Cent Reduced Annuities, invested 
as an accumulating guarantee-fund. This fund will be increased from time 
to time, so as to form a sinking-fund, and place the Association on the 
firmest: basis. ‘The properties are to be taken at a valuation, which in no case 
is to exceed 25,000/. ‘The Association to have the benetit of any surplus be- 
yond that sum. ‘The property of the Association will consist of the lease of 
the theatre and concert-room, which has nearly forty years to run, estimated 
at 100,000/.; the properties greatly exceed in value 30,0002,, but the amount 
to be paid by the Association is not to exceed 25,000/.; the effective capital 
75,000/. ; total, 200,0007, The affairs of the Association will be conducted 
by a managing director appointed by the committee; and previously to the 
commencement of each season the personal privileges to be reserved to the 
shareholders will be detined by the committee.” 









The Female Emigration Society continues its benclicent labours, On 
Thursday, the twenty-seventh contingent, of forty female emigrants, em- 
barked in the Carnatic, bound for Sydney. They were attended from 
ILungerford Pier to the ship at Gravesend by the benevolent persons who 
form the active portion of the Sovicty,—the Honourable Arthur Kinnaird, 
the Honourable William Cowper and Mrs, Cowper, and others. Mr, 


Kinnaird and two clergymen addressed the emigrants, in the presence of 
Captain Lean and Dr. Sparke, the emigration-oilicers ; aud a luncheon, 
the shipowner presided, was enjoyed with the 
en favoured with a beautiful day. 


over which Mr. Greene 
more zest that the party had b 

At length the “ pauper emigrants” of St. Martin’s in the Fields are 
on their way to South Australia. The Guardians completed yester- 
day the task they began some months ago. The steamer Topaz, char- 
tered for the purpose, started from the Adelphi Pier early in the morn- 
and a parting dinner of roast beef and porter was partaken on the 
way. Mr. Cobbett was at the head of the table, and of course spokesman 
for the Guardians ; of course Mr. A. F. Ridgway, the prime mover, was 
present and active ; and on the part of the emigrants, a young man named 
Adam Yonge responded. When the party were embarked on board the 
Calcutta, at Blackwall, other addresses were delivered to them; and as 


ing ° 
ing ; 
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the steamer cast off, three hearty cheers were given. Thus the penny rate 
has shown what may be done with surplus pauper labourers. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, Charles Coughlan was tried for 
stealing Charles Faul’s watch. This was the case where the criminal nearly 
added murder to robbery, by twisting a handkerchief and a brace round the 
neck of his victim; who was found by a passer-by quite helpless from 
strangulation. The evidence was conclusive, and the Jury at once convicted. 
‘The ruffian was sentenced to be transported for fifteen years. The prosecu- 
tor interceded for him, on account of his aged parents; but Mr. Witham, 
the Chairman, said he could not listen to the appeal in so bad a case. 

At the Surrey Sessions, Thomas Russell, formerly a solicitor at Hammer- 
smith, who brought the “qui tam” actions against Lord George Bentinck 
and others some years ago, has been convicted of obtaining money from Mr. 
Barnard, proprietor of a stand at Epsom race-course, on the false pretence 
that he was instructed to claim compensation by a person who had been hurt 
by the fall of the stand. He was sentenced to six months’ hard labour. 

When Madame Poitevin enacted the part of Europa by ascending from 
Cremorne Gardens on the back of an animal attached toa ion. the animal, 
which puzzled the reporters and spectators, was not a bull, but a heifer. 
When the *‘ bull” descended at Ilford, the creature was suffering so much 
from exhaustion that it was found necessary to kill it. The Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals took up the matter, and summoned Mr. 
Simpson and M. Poitevin and his wife before the Ilford Magistrates on a 
charge of cruelty. The case was heard at the Petty-Sessions on Saturday. ‘The 
accused pleaded guilty, technically, though it was alleged for them that there 
really was no intentional cruelty : the heifer was diseased, but M. Poitevin when 
he bought it and when it ascended was not aware of that fact. His counsel also 
urged that the horses which had been suspended to balloons had never suffered 
from their voyages, nor had the “bulls’’ which had taken aérial trips in 
France. It was argued that Madame Poitevin ought not to be punished, as 
she acted under the direction of her husband. The Magistrates, who con- 
sidered the case of great importance, retired to consult together. On their re- 
turn they inflicted a fine of 5/. on each of the three defendants; refusing, when 
urged by counsel, to remit the fine on Madame Poitevin. Mr. Simpson ad- 
dressed the Bench, earnestly declaring that he never would have sanctioned 
any exhibition in which cruelty was inflicted on animals; and he announced 
that he would give 5/. to the Socicty which had prosecuted him. No more 
ascents with animals are to be made from Cremorne. 

Mr. Arnold, the Westminster Magistrate, gave judgment on Monday no 
the charges of cruelty to the ponies that were taken into the air. While 
condemning such exhibitions, and stating his opinion that it was really, 
though not legally, cruel to place animals in a position where they were help- 
less if a mishap occurred, he dismissed the summonses: it had not been 
proved that the ponies had been cruelly treated by the defendants—that the 
animals had suffered either pain or fear. 

De Gaeton, the Frenchman accused of stealing shares of the “ Franco-Angli- 
co Californian Gold-mining Company,” after several examinations, has been 
fiually liberated by Alderman Lawrence ; who did not consider that the charge 
of felony was made out. De Gaeton declared that he was not a mere agent 
of the French company—he was ‘“ the company ” in London. 

Mr. Robert Lawrence Walker, a farmer and landowner in Cambridgeshire, 
has been held to bail by the Bow Street Magistrate to keep the peace towards 
Mr. David Mathews, a Magistrate of Canterbury. Both gentlemen were in 
love with the same lady; she preferred Mr. Mathews, and the marriage was 
to have taken place last Saturday; but on that morning, Mr. Mathews re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Walker challenging him to fight a duel,—naming a 
second, and specifying the “instruments” of combat. The marriage was 
postponed ; the belligerent farmer was arrested, and taken before the Ma- 
gistrate on Monday. He pleaded guilty to the accusation, and did not enter 
into any particulars of the cause of his proceeding to such lengths; and Mr. 
Jardine declined to hear the complainant recite the particulars of the quarrel. 

After chimnies have been built, it is necessary that the interior should be 
cleared of projecting mortar, bits of bricks, and other impediments—this is 
called “curing.” Instead of adopting means to obviate the necessity of 
sending a person up the chimney to cure it, some builders employ sweeps,— 
a crucl and dangerous practice. This week, John Henshaw, a foreman 
chimney-sweeper, has been fined 52. by the Westminster Magistrate for allow- 
ing a boy, the son of his master, to ascend a chimney to ‘cure’ it. The 
conviction was obtained through the activity of a gentleman who exerts 
himself to protect little climbing-boys. 

Mr. Joseph Griffith, a chemist of Park Street, Regent’s Park, has been ex- 
~ d to the violence of the “‘garotte’”’ by thieves. Mr. Griffith was returning 
1ome early in the morning ; he was fool enough to treat a cabman with gin 
at a public-house in Munster Street; soon afterwards he left the house, and 
turned up the New Road by himself; but when he had reached the bridge 
at the top of Albany Street, he was struck on the left side of his head, and 
something was pressed closely round his threat by a person from behind ; he 
was thrown violently on his back, and completely stunned. Two men at- 
tempted to take his watch; he resisted, shouted “ Police!” and they ran 
away. The cabman who was treated with gin, and another cabman, believed 
by Mr. Griffith to be the men who attacked him, are in custody. 


Mr. Marquard, a Superintendent of the K division of Police, recently in- 
valided, has been killed by a mistake—he swallowed a glass of embrocation 
instead of the proper medicine. 

Mr. John Parcels, expositor of Burford’s Panorama, has met with a fright- 
ful and instant death. He was proceeding to his residence, Haverstock Hill, 
after the close of the exhibition on Tuesday night, when the shaft of a brew- 
er’s dray struck him on the head, knocking him down, and the wheels passed 
over his head, smashing it to a jelly. It is said that the fatal occurrence is 
attributable to the drayman’s riding on the shaft while the horse proceeded 
at a quick rate. 

Part of that river of abominations the Flect Ditch yet remains uncovered 
in the region of Safiron Hill, though only recently exposed to public view 
by the demolition of houses that hitherto masked it. ‘The authorities have 
put a paling round it. On Saturday, a little boy climbed over the fence; a 
girl clutched at his clothes, and both fell into the stream—a very rapid one 
here. The girl was rescued alive, but the little boy was swept away. 

Some large warehouses in London Wall, oceupied by a number of persons, 
and filled with valuable property, including 4000 gallons of varnish, were 
partially burnt early on Sunday morning. ‘The fire originated in a floor 
occupied by drysalters, and spread to other parts; but the Fire Brigade made 
an effectual “stop” and the main body of the place was saved. 

There was a fatal fire in Somers Town on the afternoon of the same day, 
at Mr. White’s, a linendraper. A servant was seat into the shop witha 
lighted candle, when some drapery appears to have caught fire. The flames 
rushed up the stairs of the house, and a number of persons had to escape by 
running along the leads over the shop-fronts, or by leaping from the windows. 
Unfortunately, a little boy, son of a lodger, perished in the flames. 


The Imperieuse, screw steam-frigate, to carry fifty guns, was launched 
Deptford on Wednesday, Poss sti in ieee 











An immense balloon ascended from Cremorne Gardens on Monday, with a 
car attached containing the unusual number of twenty-five persons, while 
Madame Poitevin dangled below in a parachute. Both the lady and the 
large party made successful descents. 


Cher Provinces. 


Mr. Robert Lowe, the new Member for Kidderminster, has made a great 
speech to his constituents. The occasion seized by the new Member wag 
a dinner given to him, at Kidderminster, on Tuesday last; attended by 
“nearly four hundred gentlemen at table, with a large gallery full of 
ladies.” Mr. Kiteley, a manufacturer of the place, presided over the 
banquet ; and the oration of Mr. Lowe was delivered as a response to the 
toast of his health proposed by the Chairman. 

Upon the sumed topic, Mr. Lowe thanked the electors of Kidderminster 
for enabling him to realize “ the dream, the aim, the object, the ambition 
of his life” —a seat in the House of Commons. Thence he launched out 
broadly upon the wide topic of the triumphs of Free-trade ; which he con- 
trived to make new and interesting, at least to his hearers. Starting off from 
this, he got upon the cognate topic of Ministerial bad faith. “ Never before 
in the history of our country was a Ministry selected precisely because—and 
for no other reason—because they combined in holding a principle unani- 
mously discarded by the country they were set to govern. One might defy 
any one, in or out of her Majesty’s Government, to point out any ground on 
which a member of that Government was selected, except that he was, above 
other men, a bitter and remorseless Protectionist.” ! 

This was a theme not easily exhausted, and Mr. Lowe displayed a remark- 
able fertility in describing Ministers; characterizing them in a variety of 
phrases, and epitomizing them in one—“‘men who had surrendered the only 
principle they ever had, and who had taken no new one whatever in ex- 
change.” Then he turned upon the pretext of Ministers, that they were in 
office “ to preserve the altar and the throne,”—an idea which he repelled by 
asking, “‘ who was there that wished to lay his sacrilegious hand upon the 
altar, or to stretch forth his traitorous arm against the throne?” and by 
comparing them to the Bonapartist cabal at Paris, who suppressed the As- 
sembly, imprisoned its leading members upon the pretext of a con- 
spiracy, and crushed the liberties of France. ‘So here, the people of Eng. 
land being cheated by these men, by the manner in which they conducted 
their policy for these six years, the next thing the men do is to libel them, 
and tell them, having got into office as Protectionists, and then flung away 
that principle, that they now held office to overthrow a great organized con- 
spiracy against the altar and the throne, of which in their charity they ac- 
cused the vast majority of the people of England.” 

Mr. Lowe ridiculed with stinging sarcasm the idea that Lord Derby could 
put down Democracy. ‘It is all very well to talk about putting down De- 
mocracy ; but this country is not to be ruled, like France or Germany, by 
the sword. We are free, and we mean to have our will. And if it should 
be our will—which I trust it never shall be—to change our admirable mo- 
narchy, and our admirable constitution, for unbridled Democracy, it is not 
my Lord Derby, nor my Lord Malmesbury, nor Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
no, nor a thousand such men, long banded together against our com- 
mercial freedom, that would stop the onward movement of public opinion 
a single inch.” Were these the men to assuage popular fury? Rather, 
if such a crisis as they predicted were to come, were they not the men who 
would be its first victims instead of its repressors ? 

He laid down the doctrine, that the business of a Government is, not to 
check this or that party in the state, but to see that the laws be obeyed and 
justice done. ‘1 will go a little further, and say that not only is it not 
‘the business of Government to set itself against publie opinion, even though 
they should think that tendency of the public mind to be wrong, but I will 
say that those men are unable to read the signs of the times, unfit to be 
intrusted with the government of mankind, unfit to be made responsible for 
anything more than their own paltry existences, who cannot read in the pre- 
sent day that there is, whether for good or for evil, happily or unhappily for 
the human race, with the inscrutable will of the All-wise Author of the 
Universe, an unalterable tendency towards Democratic equality. I do not say 
whether that is a thing to be rejoiced in or deplored; I do not say whether 
the past is to be regretted or not; on that many of you will hold different 
opinions, and I am not here on this joyful occasion to raise a point on which 
we might differ: but this I say, that, whether it be for good or for evil, the 
man must be blind who cannot see the tendency.’’ ‘The Powers of the Con- 
tinent have been unable to set up a principle which could check Democracy : 
they tried the Jesuits, but were obliged to have recourse to the sabre and 
the bayonet. 

Mr. Lowe criticized the Ministerial promises of good things “looming in 
the future’; and described the Protectionist party as having “nothing 
whatever to steer by except Disraeli’s head rising above the waves.” 

After he had finished off the Ministry, Mr. Lowe turned to emigration. 
«A large emigration to Australia had taken place ; but he did not believe it 
would stop here; we were in ‘the beginning of the end.’ It was a most 
serious thing for all persons employing labour, what the end of that emigra- 
tion would be. The temptations it held out were so manifest, and the re- 
sources of the country so manifold, that it was difficult to anticipate the ex- 
tent of that emigration. Already it had begun to raise wages; but it was 
not to be supposed that a little alteration would tempt those who contem- 
plated emigration to give it up. The habit of emigration once afloat, it 
would probably continue until wages should be very considerably raised. He 
believed that on the one side we should see pauperism, as far as ablebodied 
persons were concerned, abolished, and labourers never knowing what it was 
to want the necessaries or even the comforts of life; but, on the other hand, the 
cost of production of those articles on which our trade and commerce depended 
would be greatly inereased, and all whose success depended on keeping down 
the cost of production ought to take this into serious consideration. He would 
not say that they could obviate it ; but something they could do—they must in- 
crease the efficiency of their labour. If they had less of it, what they had 
must do more. In’two ways it must do more; by associating itself with 
those natural powers which we had found means to subject to our will under 
the name of machinery, and by being directed by a quick and lively and 
instructed intelligence. We must make our labour more efficient ; and to 
make it more eflicient, we must educate it better.” = 

Lord Ward, who had been instrumental in bringing Mr. Lowe to Kidder- 
minster, afterwards spoke ; and the delighted company broke up late in the 
night. 

Peterborough, which was lately visited by Mr. Cornewall Lewis, has 
now a choice of candidates. Mr. G. H. Whalley addressed the clectors 
and others, at the Corn Exchange, on Thursday. He has come forward 
in the Radical interest. ’ : 

South Shields, rivalling Newcastle, feted Mr. John Twizell Wawn 
on Thursday week, Mr, Wawn had represented that borough for eleven 
years, 


It is understood that at a mecting of the Heads of Houses of Oxford 
University, on Wednesday, the clection of a successer to the Duke of Wel- 
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: Chancellor was fixed to take place on the 12th October, or on a 
= pte that date. The names of Lord Derby, the Duke of New- 
po A rd Ellesmere, Lord Rosse, Lord Carlisle, and Lord Shaftesbury, 


have been mentioned. 


journals continue to report progress with regard to the en- 
ont Ean. For the county of Buckingham» nearly the re- 
quisite number of men had been obtained last week. At Eynsham, more 
offered than were required; and at Wotton-under-Edge the quota was 
readily made up. The ballot will not be required at Colchester: more 
than sixty young men have volunteered. The Birmingham Journal of 
Saturday reports that 500 volunteers for Warwickshire had been already 
accepted, while numbers were still offering themselves, Leeds district is 
expected to produce the full number of volunteers: on Saturday, the 
work of attestation went on before the Magistrates tili all the blank forms 
sent by Government had been exhausted. But it is also reported that in 
the Hall district there was only one volunteer, at Bristol one, and at 
Southampton treo. 

Birkenhead is turning out iron steamers competing with the Clyde. 
The enterprising builder is Mr. John Laird, of Birkenhead; in whose 
yard the Forerunner, a screw-steamer, intended for the monthly liners 
df the Royal African Mail Company, has been completed. 

The Forerunner is a very smart craft, of about four hundred tons burden, 
and worked by engines of fifty-horse power. ‘She is constructed of great 
length, and very fine lines, with a considerable rise of floor, and the bottom 
is so formed as to give a free access for the water to the screw propeller. She 
divides the water easily, carrying no head, and scarce making a ripple for- 
ward and none aft, the water passing away level, without showing any of the 
following wave, 80 common in screw-vessels.”” Her cabins are on deck. She 
is rigged as a three-masted schooner, her masts being very tall, and her sails 
laced to the booms as in the yacht America. 

The Forerunner left Liverpool, for London, on Saturday last: she made 
Holyhead, in a rough sea, in eight hours. 

Six emigrant-ships are now lying off Bristol bound for Australia. 
Fourtcen vessels, carrying 1695 passengers, have started from Bristol 
during the present year. 





The Great St. Leger Stakes were run for on Wednesday at Doncaster, | 


and easily won by Stockwell ; who beai his successful competitor for the 
Derby, Danicl O’Rourke, by several lengths. Stockwell was ridden by 
Norman, and he belongs to the Marquis of Exeter. 


An “ accident” occurred on the London and Birmingham line on Monday 
morning. The accounts of it next day were exceedingly various. The 
following seems the most probable, A relay of the rails of the up- 
line is taking place between 200 yards North of the Leighton station 
to within about 100 yards North of the 41} mile post of the line. 
Various precautions are stated to have been dictated to the engine-drivers of 
the line. A cross-line had also been laid down; and signalmen had been ap- 
pointed to remind the drivers of the necessity of caution. In addition to 
this a pilot-engine had been stationed near the relaying, under the conduct of 
which all trains were to make the transit. The 6.30 down-train, heavily 
laden, arrived in due course at Leighton. The pilot-engine came up to the 
Leighton station, and having been attached to the down-train, proceeded with 
it over the single line to that point where the relaying of the up-line termi- 
nated. The pilot was then unhooked from the engine of the down-train, 
and proceeded at a rapid speed on to the crossing, in order to pass on to the 
up-line to allow the down-train to pass. The pilot-engine had nearly reached 
the crossing, and was partially crossing on to the up-line, when the down- 
train, the engine of which had been kept by Pattison the driver following 
at too fast a , caught the left-hand hind-buffer of the tender, dashing 
it across the line down the embankment, and throwing the pilot-engine round 
across the up-line. The shock was so tremendous, that the engine of the 
passenger down-train had its front completely stove in, and was also, to- 
gether with its tender, thrown over across the down-line ; and four or five 
of the carriages of the down-train also being thrown off the down-line, the 
entire road up and down was perfectly blocked. The passengers seem to 
have escaped with little more damage than a fright; but a policeman is re- 
ported to have been dangerously hurt. When Captain Bruyeres, the General 
Superintendent, examined the drivers, they threw the blame on each other. 

The inquest on Humberston, the stoker who was killed near Creech, on 
the Bristol and Exeter line, was concluded on Thursday. The evidence de- 
Scribed the particulars of the accident, with the belief of the witnesses that 
the rolling stock and permanent way of the railway was in good order: they 
could not account for the accident. But Captain Laffun, the Government 
Inspector, stated his view of the matter, and pointed out two causes for 
what had happened. Te had examined the railway. “ The line was in a 
fair average state; there were some rails I should have wished out. The 
line of the ‘ invert’ was very good, and in most places the line was very 
good. I met occasionally rails which ought to be removed. The line might 
be said to be in good condition. There was a short length intervening be- 
tween the ‘ invert’ and the place where the engine lay, which did not ap- 
pear in so good a condition as it might have been kept in. ‘There are some 
peculiar difficulties connected with that spot. It lies about half-way up an 
ascending bank. The iine from Bridgewater has considerable difficulty 
in getting under the Chard Canal; it has to dip considerably, and 
then to rise again to its proper level. Engine-drivers in charge of 
fast trains would naturally run down at high speed in order to get up 
the opposite bank more easily ; and the speed with which the traffic would 
generally pass over the particular spot chen the accident occurred would 
naturally be higher than on other parts of the line. In addition to 
this extra cause for wear and tear, there is one peculiar construction of 
the line at that place. 











| Lever, near Bolton, 


The line in dipping to pass under the Chard Canal | 


had to be sunk through very soft clay; and to guard against the effects of a | 


soft bottom, an ‘invert’ was turned under the line for a distance of about 
three-eighths of a mile, and this affords the ground-bed over which the 
trains run smoothly. On leaving the ‘invert,’ however, the line has no- 
thing to rest upon but the naturally soft bottom of clay; and, as this cut- 
ting collects all the moisture, this ‘clay becomes so soft that it might some- 
times almost be called ‘puddle.’ There would naturally be a very great 
Yielding of the line in passing over the soft earth; and the wavy, heaving 
motion caused by this, joined to a high speed, will naturally cause a greater 
tear and wear of the ~ at this spot than at any other. I may add also, that 
this spot will try the springs and axles of every passing train ; and if there is a 
weak point about the mechanism, it would be more likely to give way here than 
on the smoother parts’ of the line. I examined the engine and tender also. 

engine is so imbedded in mud that I have not seen it fully; but I saw 
enough to enable me to arrive at a conclusion that there was nothing in its 
condition to lead to the conclusion that it had been the cause of the accident. 
_ bearing part of the axle of the leading-wheels of the tender are broken 
Short of on the right-hand side. The appearance of the fracture is not 
that which should be presented by good iron, It was granular; it showed 





| cross at Whitmore station : 
| the express-train followed ; so Grace ran forward, leaving orders for Reynolds 


no appearance of fibres. I have no reason.to believe, however, that the axle 
was originally made of bad iron; the appearance of the other parts of the 
axle leads to an opposite conclusion. I believe the internal structure of the 
iron in point of fracture had been changed by the long-continued effects of 
alternate heating and cooling, and the jars and vibrations caused by the 
ordinary traflic. The point of fracture coincides with the line where the 
greatest weight rests upon the axle, and where it would therefore be more 
exposed to the effects of the causes 1 speak of.” 

fhe Coroner asked—‘ Can you at all account for the accident?” After a 
pause, Captain Latfan said—“I should prefer stating facts.” Coroner— 
“Can you at all account for the accident? It is like a medical man, after 
a post-mortem examination, being asked his opinion, as a medical man, with 
respect to the cause of death of an individual.” Captain Laffan—‘“ I will 
state my opinion to you if you wish it. I believe that the axle of the lead- 
ing-wheel of the tender was weak at the point I have described ; and that 
on the train coming at a very high speed on the line through the invert, and 
coming suddenly on to the rougher and more yielding line beyond, at a time 
when an extraordinary full of rain tended to exaggerate any inherent defect 
in that part of the line, there ensued a violent jarring and vibration, which 
caused the bearing of the axletree to giveway. The leading-wheels of the 
tender then left the line; and the irregular motion, causing the tender to 
strike the after-part of the engine at a time when the leading-wheels of the 
engine met a rail which was not in good condition, drove those leading- 
wheels of the engine off the line, and the accident ensued. I have stated 
this as my opinion, not as the fact.” 

A railway employé deposed that the axle was bought as the best deseri 
tion of iron; external examination could not detect the defect mentioned by 
Captain Laffan : it had only been in use three or four years—axtes last fifteen. 

‘he Jury consulted for an hour, and then gave this verdict— 

** We find that Thomas Humberston, stoker, was killed on Wednesday the 8th 
September, by the engine and tender of the Bristol and Exeter down express-train 
having run off the line after passing the invert beyond the Chard Canal; but of the 
cause of the accident we have no satisfactory evidence.” They added—‘* We have, 
however, suflicient evidence before us to show that the portion of the line upon 
which the accident happened is naturally defective in respect of the soft stratum on 
which the rails are laid, particularly after wet weather. This ought to be remedied,” 

The inquest on Reynolds, the engine-driver who was killed at Standon 
Bridge on the 5th August, was brought to a close on Wednesday. The long 
delay arose from Reynolds's fireman having been hurt somuch—his thigh was 
broken—that it was necessary to adjourn the inquiry for a month, He was 
sufficiently recovered on Wednesday to continue his evidence. This, and the 
testimony of other witnesses, proved that Reynolds's own negligence and 
temerity were the proximate cause of the disaster and his death. He would 
not slacken speed when warned. “ Before the accident,” said the fireman, 
‘“* we saw two lots of plate-layers on the line, The lot near Hatton Bridge 
gave us the red flag. This was fully three-quarters of a mile before we came 
in sight of the pilot-engine. The deceased took no notice of this signal, and 
did not reverse the engine until he saw the pilot before him at the coal-yard 
points. I am sure the deceased saw this signal. I remarked to him when I 
saw it, that the driver of the pilot was probably going to cross at the coal- 
yard. He replied, ‘ Not he!’ and ran on at the same speed, I had put the 
break on when I saw the plate-layers’ red flag. The deceased told me 
to take it off; but I did not do so, and he put on more steam.” Had he 
obeyed the signal given by the plate-layers, there was plenty of time to sto 
before he arrived at the spot where the pilot-engine was shunting. Reynol 
was “rather an obstinate man.’’ Other signals to stop, and one to move 
cautiously, were likewise disobeyed. The driver of the pilot, Grace, deposed 
that he had a distinct understanding with Reynolds that the pilot was to 
but that was impossible, from the speed at which 


to slacken speed. Grace then darted onwards at “ eighty or ninety miles an 
hour” to Standon, four miles off; here he began to shunt; the rails were 
wet, and this caused the operation to be longer than usual: the express- 
train dashed into the locomotive before it had cleared the rails. Whena 
ointsman at Whitmore showed a green flag—* caution ’’—Reynolds “ put 
fis hand with the fingers extended to his nose,” as if defying the pointsman. 
The Jury returned this verdict— 

“ We find that the deceased Thomas Reynolds met his death from the collision be- 
tween the express-train which he was driving and the pilot-engine driven by John 
Grace. The collision was owing to the deceased’s having neglected to slacken his 
speed before coming te Whitmore, and to his paying no attention to the red flag 
which was shown him between Whitmore and Standon, We do not think that any 
blame is to be attributed to John Grace under all the circumstances of the case; but 
we would suggest to the Railway Company the propriety of reducing to a printed regu- 
lation the existing understanding between the driver of an assisted engine and the 
driver of the pilot-engine who assists him : and we are also of opinion, that in no case 
should the driver of the train assisted be allowed to pass Whitmore unless he has 
been signalled from that place, that the engine which had assisted him was safely out 
of the way.” 

The inquest on the two men who were killed on the Sheffield and Retford 
line, by the train leaving the rails, has terminated in an unsatisfactory way. 
The evidence was contradictory : some witnesses declared that the speed of the 
train was excessive, which others denied; and while some were of opinion 
that the road-way was in bad order, other people employed on the line pro- 
nounced ‘it good. The Jury returned this verdict— 

“We are unanimously of opinion that the deceased, Samuel Wright and Charles 
Tuckwood, have come by their deaths in consequence of No, 12, Great Northern 
train, with engine No. 29, running off the rails near Woodhouse junction, on the 
night of the 8th instant; but as to what caused the train to run off the rails, no satis- 
factory evidence has been given to the Jury.” 

Eaton, the driver of the train which met with the disaster near Taunton, 
died in the hospital there: it appears his liver had been ruptured. 


The inquest on the three persons killed by the boiler-explosion at Great 
terminated with a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 
The precise cause of the explosion was not apparent. Mr. Nasmyth, who 
was appointed to examine the remains of the boiler, did not think there had 
been excessive pressure of steam or want of water : in his opinion, the ultimate 
cause was the inadequate number of stays and their defective principle. 

No fewer than twenty-one stacks of corn and hay have been burnt by @ 
fire at Darnall, a village near Shefiicld—the whole crops of a farm of seventy 
acres. The fire is thought to have been wilful. The owner was only partially 
insured, 

The third officer and ¢wo seamen of the Humboldt, a Bremen ship char- 
tered by the Colonization Commissioners to convey emigrants to Australia, 
were drowned soon after the departure of the vessel from Plymouth Sound. 

Second Lieutenant Walter Scott Reeves, of the Artillery corps of Royal 
Marines, and a waterman, have been drowned while attempting to cross 
from Portsmouth to Ryde. Their boat was found by Major Martin while he 
was yachting, and she had evidently been upset; and a hat-case, labelled 
“Lieutenant Reeves,” was also picked out of the sea: these were the first 
intimations of what had happened. 

While Mr. David Rees, a farmer, and his little grandson were standing at 
the door of the house during a storm, at Cevenmenrig in Wales, they were 
struck by the lightning. Medical aid recovered the child, but the grand- 
father was dead, 
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Two young women have died at Cross-y-Ceilog, in South Wales, from 
eating poisonous fungi, which had been gathered along with real mush- 
rooms. 

The borough Justices of Leeds have interfered to preserve public morals 
from injury bya so-called ‘ anatomical exhibition ” belonging to a foreigner 
named Reimer. After a long investigation, visits to the exhibition by the 
Justices and medical men, and notes made on catalogues, the Mayor came to 
the conclusion that the “* museum” should be permitted to be exhibited 
only on these conditions,—that certain articles should not be shown at all ; 
that others should only be exposed in a separate cabinet to medical men or stu- 
dents; and that the residue should be exhibited under certain restrictions. 

Gibbins, a married woman of Daventry, has been committed on the Coro- 
ner’s warrant for the murder of her illegitimate child, a boy eight years old. 
The woman’s husband had recently left her on account of her profligate | 
conduct. The boy was found dead on a bed, with a handkerchief tied tightly | 
round the throat. It was surmised that this had been done after death had 
been produced by poison; but a post-mortem examination only detected | 
some inflammation in the stomach and intestines. 








IRELAND. : 

A proclamation was issued by the Lord-Licutenant on the 10th, placing | 
the barony of Tireragh in the county of Sligo under the Prevention of 
Outrage Acts, in consequence of the numerous agrarian outrages which 
have happened there since the gencral election. 

Formal informations were sworn on Monday, by Colonel Stretton, Cap- 
tain Eager, and others, against Mr. Wallace, the proprietor of the Anglo- 
Cit newspaper, for libel on the Thirty-first Regiment. The libel alleged 
that the Thirty-first had lost their facings by cowardice, and now they 
were crimson,—meaning that the regiment had staineditscif with the blood 
of innocent and unoffending people at Six-mile Bridge. 


At a meeting of the projected Conference Committee, called by the 
Irish Members, and held in Dublin on Saturday, it was resolved that the 
Conference should meet on the 28th October, “ to receive the report of the 
Committee appointed on the 10th instant to consider the manner in which 
the question of religious equality ought to be brought before Parliament 
next session, and to take such measures in reference thereto as may be 
deemed advisable.” 

Touching this subject, the Limerick Examiner cries out, “ Delenda est 
Carthago!” and prints it at the head of an article. Speaking of the Dub- 
lin meeting, the journal says— 

“The meeting was composed of Members of Parliament, and of priests and | 
laymen, both Protestant and Catholic; and there was not one dissentient to 
the demand that the country should, with one voice, require the destruction 
of the Establishment. No one desires to interfere with the religion of Pro- | 
testantism—with what is taught in the liturgy or from their pulpits; but, as 
no Protestant believes that Protestantism means rent-charge, or glebe-lands, | 
or endowments, so Catholics do not feel themselves, by any law, prevented | 
from dealing with the latter, confident that no just man will interpret the 
same into an attack upon his faith.” 


The Cork Exhibition, after a successful run of four months, closed on | 
Saturday, with a grand concert and promenade. 








In the Glasgow Small Debt Court, Sir George Boswell has recovered 
51. 14s. 8d. from the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company for their 
neglect of punctuality. Sir George went to Glasgow by a train which was 
advertised to arrive at ten o’clock ; it did not arrive till half-past ten ; gir 
George was too late for a train to Ardrossan, and hired a special engine : this 
cost 6/., and he claimed this sum less the price of a first-class ticket. The 
Company urged, that in their time-tables they stated they would not 
guarantee the punctual arrival of trains : Sir George replied, there was no 
notice of that kind on the placard at Edinburgh ; and besides, if the railway 
were not punctual, it did not carry out the objects recited in the preamble 
of the act of Parliament establishing it. Sheriff Skene, in condemning the 
Company to pay the claim and costs, stated that he founded his decision 
on the fact of there being no notice on the bill at Edinburgh ; but refrained 
from expressing an opinion whether such notice would have been binding on 
the public. It was notified thatthe Company would appeal. 

Jane Johnston, a married woman of Galashiels, has been tried at Jedburgh 
Circuit Court of Justiciary, for the murder of her infant. She cut its throat 
in the presence of another child, and then gashed her own throat. There 
was no doubt that the poor creature was insane at the time, and a verdict was 
returned in accordance with that fact. 

A woollen-mill at Weensland, near Hawick, the 
Wilson, has been completely destroyed by a fire w 
the morning. It is surmised that some waste or wool had Faron me J 
taken fire. The building was full of valuable machinery, and the loss is es. 
timated at 20,000/.; not above a fifth of which was covered by insurance, 
Many workpeople will be thrown out of employment; but it is hoped only 
temporarily, as trade is very brisk at Hawick. 


Farrign aud Calanial. 


France.—President Bonaparte commenced his Southern tour on Tues- 
day. He drove to the terminus of the Orleans Railway under an escort 
of cavalry, and accompanied by Jerome Bonaparte and General St. Ar- 
naud. At the station he was received by General Magnan, the Parisian 
authorities, and all the Ministers except Magne and Ducos. ‘The people 
—or rather the officials, for, according to the accounts, the crowd seemed 
composed of employés—cried “ Vive Napoléon!” and “ Vive l’Empereur!” 

As the authorities have the press well in hand, no accounts have reached 
us except through them. But as far as we can gather from the narratives 
of the journey, the effects have been obviously prepared. Throughout 
the earlier part of the day, demonstrations were not permitted; and it 
was not until the President reached Vierzon that the stations were or- 
namented or the spectators numerous. But beyond Vierzon, great pains 
had been taken to bring up the peasants, by placing conveyances at their dis- 
posal, free of cost; and accordingly they showed in good numbers. In 
return for the courtesy of a ride, they gave the courtesy of a “ Vive 
Napoléon!”’ ; while the more adventurous and exalted spirits echoed the 
cry of “‘ Vive l’Empereur!” raised by semi-official persons. At Vierzon 


pow of Mr. Geo; 
ich broke out early in 





| the Duke de Mortemart and the Prefect of the Cher were received in the 
Presidential carriage; and the train dashed on amid got-up demon- 


strations of tricolours, evergreens, and bonfires, to Bourges. 
President Bonaparte was grected on his arrival by a discharge of can- 
non and a ringing of the great bell of St. Etienne. The station was 


Richard Hatchett and Thomas Noonan have been fully committed for | lighted up, and decked with flowers and evergreens. Bands were play- 


trial, by the Clonmel Magistrates, for the murder of Mr. Ryan. Hatchett is 
nephew of a tenant lately ejected from the estate of the deceased. 

James Finnegan, a man who had become approver for the Crown in re- 
spect to the conspiracy to murder Mr. Eastwood, and also with regard to 


ing, and a small army of officers ranged on the platform. He was re- 
ceived by the Prefect and the Mayor, and conducted to his horse. From 
the station, surrounded by Ministers, Generals, Prefects, and Municipals, 
he rode through streets lined with soldiers, and highly decorated, towards 


Riband conspiracies generally, has committed suicide at Dundalk, by cutting | the cathedral. At intervals were tricolours, the initials “ L. N.” sur- 
| rounded by an “ imperial crown ”’; and on the Hotel Dieu, the principal 


- throat, and then throwing himself out of a lofty window of the Police- 
parrack, 
friends and relatives. 





SCOTLAND. 

Balmoral has not been without events rising above the ordinary routine 
of a court. 

Last Friday, Queen Victoria attended a torch-light ball, where all the 
Highlandmen of the Duff and Farquharson clans were present. 
ball was given at Corricmulzie Cottage, the seat of Mr. Duff M.P. At 
the = entrance, a handsome triumphal arch was erected, composed 


of ferns, heather, and pine branches, and festooned with clusters of the 
mountain-ash berries. Highlanders were stationed on either side with 
torches. 


on Monday, and dispensed clothing 
for the winter season, which had already set in. The neighbouring 
hill-tops were snow-clad, and the “* winds whistled cold.” Nevertheless, 
undeterred by the weather, her Majesty, Prince Albert, and their suite, 
weut up Lochnagar, on Tuesday, walking over the snow which crackled 
under their fect, and vastly enjoying the healthy exercise. 

The Queen has driven about a good deal, in spite of the weather; 
visiting, besides the places above named, Abergeldie Castle, Balloch 
Bhuic, and Invercauld House. The children mostly share in these ex- 
cursions : and the Duchess of Kent frequently dines with her daughter. 

Prince Albert’s amusement and exercise consist in deer-stalking. On 
Monday he shot five stags. 


The Queen visited her “ cottars’ 


It is supposed that he suffered remorse for betraying his guilty | 


Thi | timents with which we are penetrated towards you. 
is | 


q 


house of the Sisters of Charity, was the inscription ‘ To Louis Napoleon, 
the saviour of families, the protector of religion.” At the cathedral he 
was received by the clergy and their chief, with holy water and incense. 
As all formal addresses were prohibited, the Archbishop spoke briefly as 
follows— 

“ Prince, we wished to lay at the feet of your Imperial Highness the sen- 
Silence is imposed on 
us ; but read in our hearts, Prince, and you will there see a devotedness aud 
a gratitude which can only be equalled by our profound respect.” 

President Bonaparte replied in the same brief enigmatical style— 

‘Monsieur le Cardinal, Iam profoundly touched by the sentiments you 
express tome. They are a good augury for me at the commencement of the 
journey I have undertaken. The wishes which are made for me " a pre- 

ate so distinguished, and a clergy so excellent for their virtues, will have a 
fortunate effect.” 

Then there was a procession to the altar, a chanting of the ‘ Domine 
salvum fac Napoleonem,” and other rites. This performance being over, 
President Bonaparte walked to the palace of the Cardinal; and as he en- 


| tered, casting his eyes upward, he might have seen over the main gate- 


' way the significant sign of the letters “L. N.” surmounted by an “im- 


As we anticipated last Saturday, Lord Derby succeeded Lord Malmes- | 


bury on that day, as Minister in attendance on the Queen. 

A new palace is to be built for the Queen at Balmoral. The site se- 
lected is between the river and the present castle, fronting South; and 
the estimated cost is between 80,000/. and 100,0007. <A new bridge 
is to be thrown over the Dee; the old road through the forest of Balloch 
tes is to be shut up, and a new one made along the Southern bank of 
the river, 


Speaking of Stirling, the Edinburgh Courant says—“ The freedom of 
this ancient burgh is intended to be conferred on Lord John Russell, who 
is residing near Callander, on Monday next.’’ 

Letters are, we believe, in town, from Mr. Macaulay, mentioning his 
recovery from his recent attack of bronchitis, and speaking hopefully of 
being able to meet the clectors at no distant day.— Scottish Press. 

A correspondent of the Jnverness Courier, writing from Torridon, Loch- 
carron, on the 4th, says—‘“ An unusual scene was presented today by the 


perial crown”; while his ears were saluted with the congenial cries of 
** Vive Il’ Empereur!” 

The President gave a dinner to the Cardinal Archbishop in his own 
palace, and every official of any rank was invited. Next day he reviewed 
the National Guards, and then started forward. 

The Imperialist movement thus begun at Bourges was continued at 
Nevers; where the “peasants” shouted loudly “ Vive l’Empereur!”— 


| at least so say the telegraphic despatches of the Prefects. 


appearance of a Government steamer, appointed to convey Mr. John | 


Wood, Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, on his official tour ; 
accompanied by Lords Ashburton and Broughton, Sir George Grey, and 
the Right Honourable Edward Ellice M.P. The two noble Lords, with 
Mr. Ellice, landed here, in order to visit Mr. Matheson, of Ardross, M.P,” 





When President Bonaparte was at Nevers, an address was read to him 
by M. Charles Dupin, which had been agreed to by the Conscil-Général 
of the Nievre, in favour of the stability of the Government; and he added 
that the people had that day given this resolution an unmistakeable sanc- 
tion [in crying “ Vive Empereur”’]. ‘To this solemn farce the cunning 
adventurer contributed his share by a speech in reply, closing with these 
words, as reported by the Monitewr— 

** When it is the general interest that is in question, I always endeavour to 
anticipate public opinion; but when it is an interest which appears to mc 
to be personal, then I follow public opinion.” : 

The ery for “the Empire” rings all along the line of railway—s 
Imperial organs. 

As the time prognosticated by politic 
Empire draws near, signs of its advent, 
tic explanations may be regarded as suc C : 
of these symptoms is a petition to the Senate, now circulating 
got up by the Usurping Government, but purporting to be from 
of families,’ and praying for the Empire. 2 

This document begins by premising, that in France all interests are un- 
der the truly sovereign influence of the person who is the chief of the 


ay the 


al scers for the proclamation of the 
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state ; and that who shall be chicf ought not to be periodically questioned. 
Then follow these paragraphs— = ; 

“ Considering that a father of a family, under a presidency of ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years, cannot possibly know under what political conjunctures he 
will provide for the marriage of the son or the daughter that just now he 

is knee ; 
<= Sicko, consequently, that a presidency of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
vears, cannot possibly a together and justly satisfy the loftiest and sweetest 
sentiments of paternal and conjugal love ; ‘ 

« And that, were it otherwise, the births ought in a very peculiar manner 
to correspond to the peculiar exigencies of this periodical renovation of the 

iv wer ; 
“= Considering, likewise, that under a presidency of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
ears, the industrious and provident workman is equally troubled in his 
yeiene, in his love of labour, by the uncertainty in which, under an un- 
stable Government, he finds the political conditions which ought at some 
future day to promote him from the position of a labourer to that of an em- 


ae petition goes on reciting its “considerations,” for the purpose of 
showing that periodical elections would cause fatal disasters to fathers of 
families; asserting that they will never be happy and safe, or provident 
for their family ; that “our generation would violate all the duties it owes 
to succeeding generations, if enamoured of anarchy”; that the “self- 
denial of Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte,’ who desired to reconcile 
parties, has produced exactly the reverse of the effect which the heir of the 


Emperor desired ; that old parties trouble all existing interests, because | 
they may legally appear at stated intervals; that the old parties abuse the | 


great and noble disinterestedness of Prince Louis Napoleon; and that 

hereditary power in France will “for the future have no other support 

than the people’s love and—and so grandly within fifty years—its twice- 

merited gratitude to the family of the Emperor.” And having massed to- 
er these considerations, the petition closes with a prayer— 

“ That the father of a family may be at ease as to the future of his chil- 
dren, and remain untroubled by the uncertainties of our political future ; 
that industrious and intelligent labourers may not suffer from the same un- 
certainty in the legitimate hope of providing for their old days, for them- 
selves and their families, the just reward of their labour and their frugality. 

“ For this purpose have the undersigned, confiding in your high wisdom 
and providence, the honour most respectfully to pray that you will make use 
of the right which the existing constitution confers upon you, for the interest 
of the future of the country, in order to reéstablish political authority on its 
truly national and — basis—the only one which suits our age—namely, 
hereditary tenure of sovereign power in te family of Bonaparte.” 

Paris was startled on Tuesday by a revelation of some of the hidden 
thoughts of the Elysée. Am invasion of England would seem to afford 
atopic for common gossip. The Constitutionnel published an article ac- 

y menacing an invasion; talking familiarly of destroying our ships, 
and calling the new war-steamer Napoléon “ the first arch of a bridge that 
will put us [the French] on an equal footing with England.” The sting 
of the article is in the following paragraph— 


“Invasion ! May the calamities represented by that word long be averted | 


from theEnglish people, notwithstanding the frequent iniquities of their policy, 
and notwithstanding the oppression which her navy has so long exercised 
upon Europe. May we never be compelled to cross that moveable bridge 
which steam has thrown between that nation and ourselves, for any other pur- 
pose than to hold out our hand to the English, and to congratulate ourselves 
and them at seeing a little more moderation and equity prevail in their re- 
lations with other powers. But if ever the plague of war should burst out 
between us and them, London might tremble, and with some reason. It is 
not the fortification of her coasts—it is not the watchfulness, easily evaded, 
of her fleet-—that could hinder fast vessels like the Napoléon from landing 
1500 men from each ship upon the first flat shore of the English coast that 
might be clear at low tide. ‘The struggle would thus be transferred to the 
land; and there, thank God, we should fight with advantage. England has 
always been conquered the instant that a foreign army has been able to set 
foot on her soil. The Romans, Saxons, Danes—the Normans under Wil- 
liam—all in turn landed and ruled in Great Britain. The existing dynasty 
of her Sovereigns, moreover, came from a foreign land. The deposition of 
James II. by William was a sort of fourth invasion. The day has come 
when the fleets of Great Britain can no longer prevent a descent upon her 
shores. Europe would then have to call her to account for the oceupation of 
Gibraltar, taken bya surprise ; for the taking of Malta, Heligoland, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Aden, the Ionian Islands, and other important boulevards be- 
hind which a maritime despotism is sheltered. This despotism, had it gone 
on increasing, would by force of an incontestable maritime superiority have 
ended by provoking one of the weaker nations to take one of those extreme 
resolutions which are never adopted except when the only chance of salva- 
tion is to hope for none. Steam will save Europe from this despair and neces- 
sity. It will reéstablish the equilibrium; it will make our neighbours un- 
derstand the necessity of a more scrupulous and more prudent policy. In 
this way it will serve to consolidate peace.” 

Nova Scorra.—The Canada from Boston and Halifax, with papers 
to the 3d September, arrived at Liverpool on Saturday ; and the Atlantic 
from New York, with dates to the 4th, on Wednesday. 

Thealleged settlement of the Fishery question upon the basis of reciprocity 
has given no satisfaction to the people of Nova Scotia. On the contrary, 
they are alarmed at the report that the fisheries are to be thrown open to 
the American fishermen on condition that the Amerivan fisheries be thrown 
open to the colonists. Memorials to the Queen and Sir John Gaspard Le 
Marchant their Licutenant-Governor have been drawn up, based on reso- 
lutions agreed to at a public meeting held in Halifax on the 2d September. 

The memorial to the Lieutenant-Governor, after reciting the restrictive 
Provisions of the treaty of 1818, and pointing out the obvious conse- 
— that if the restrictions be removed it will be impossible to prevent 

e Americans from using the Colonial fishing-grounds as freely as the 
colonists themselves, proceeds— 

. ‘They will be permitted to enter our bays and harbours where, at all 
times, unless armed vessels are present in every harbour, they will not only 

in common with our own fishermen, but they will bring with them 
contraband goods to exchange with the inhabitants for fish, to the great 
injury of Colonial traders and loss to the public revenue. The fish ob- 
tained by this illicit traffic will then be taken to the United States, where 
they will be entered as the produce of the American fisheries, while those 
exported from the colonies in a legal manner are subject to oppressive duties. 
We need not remind your Excellency, that the equivalent said to have been 
proposed—that of allowing our vessels to fish in the waters of the United 
State—is utterly valueless and unworthy of a moment's consideration. We 
Would fain hope that the reports which have appeared in the public press 
Tespecting the pending negotiations between the two Governments are with- 
out any good foundation. We cannot imagine that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, after having taken prompt and decided measures to enforce the true 





construction of the treaty, will ever consent to such a modification of its 
terms as will render our highly valued rights a mere privilege to be enjoyed 
in common with foreigners.” 

The memorial to the Queen is couched in stronger language, and par- 
takes more of the character of a remonstrance. They stigmatize the 
rumoured settlement of the question, as being to them “ a transfer alike 
injurious and humiliating.” ‘They recite the claim to the three-mile line 
upon the ground of international right, and upon the explicit stipulations 
of the treaty. And they ask— 

“Shall nations be absolved from the obligation of their contracts, and com- 
op me be respected when made by a people, which between individuals would 

» treated as puerile?” 

“ If conciliation, irrespective of right, be the principle on which is to be 
withdrawn the restriction against the entry of Americans into the bays and 
indentations of the coast to fish, limiting them alone to the distance of 
three miles from the shore, the concession of the privilege to fish within this 
latter distance must equally be granted,—as, indeed, has been already urged 
in the American Congress: the restriction in both cases rests on the same 
authority ; and the concession in each would be demanded by the same 
principle. It may not be the province of your Majesty's Colonial subjects 
to suggest how fur such a principle is consistent with national honour and 
independence ; they have a right to pray that it be not carried out at their 
expense. 

“ When the welfare of the empire is supposed to demand extensive altera- 


| tions in the laws of trade and navigation, the peculiar interests of the Colo- 


nies are not permitted to disturb the general system by the continuance of 
conflicting regulations, however necessary, from long usage, and the competi- 
tion of foreigners, more powerful and more fostered by their own Govern- 
ments. In the present case, the possession to be surrendered is no offspring 
of artificial arrangements, falling with a complicated policy of which it 
formed a part. 

“No, may it please your Majesty, your loyal subjects in Nova Scotia raise 
their voice against the injury of an inheritance conferred upon your North 
American subjects by nature—connected with their soil by the laws and usages 
of nations—confirmed to them by solemn compact; and which, practically 
enjoyed by them peculiarly, and as your other Majesty's subjects cannot 
enjoy them, can be surrendered only at their extreme aml and great loss. 

**Surely, may it please your Majesty, your loyal Colonial subjects have 
a right to ask for some better reason for this sacrifice of their peculiar right 
and interest than the demand of a foreign power—the aggrandizement of a 
foreign people.” 

They reject the “ proffered boon” of the American fisheries, as valueless 
to the colonists—as a boon they do not want. They pray that they may 
not be treated “ as children, as imbeciles,” by the grant of a worthless privi- 
lege. They “ deprecate all negotiation—all compromise on the subject” ; 
and declare that “ the only security for the Colonies is the entire abandon- 
ment of the present negotiations.” They most earnestly entreat her Ma- 
jesty, “that the existing fishery-restrictions may be preserved in their 
Totes, and that her Majesty’s power may be put forth to prevent their 
violation.” 

Unirep Sratres.—Congress closed its session of 1852 on the 3i1st of 
August. During the three preceding days a vast number of bills had 
been disposed of. Interest in the Fishery question was dying away, and 
it was understood that the Asia had brought out despatches containing a 
settlement satisfactory to both Governments. Commodore Perry returned 
from the fishing-grounds on the 2d September, to New York. 

Some important resolutions were ordered to be printed by the Senate 
on the 30th of August, respecting the Tehuantepee grant. The first reso- 
lution asserts that negotiation is no longer compatible with the dignity of 
the Government: the second provides that, should the Government of 
Mexico propose to renew negotiations, they should only be opened upon 
pronositions not inconsistent with demands made by the American Go- 
vernment : the third is as follows— 

“That the Government of the United States stands“committed to all its 
citizens to protect them in their rights abroad as well as at home, within the 
sphere of its jurisdiction ; and should Mexico, within a reasonable time, fail 
to reconsider her position concerning this grant, it will then become the duty 
of this Government te review all existing relations with that Republic, and 
to adopt such measures as will preserve the honour of the country and the 
rights of its citizens.” 

To these the following resolution was added — 

“ That the Executive be requested to inform the Government of Mexico, 
that unless the American holders of the right of way across the isthmus of Te- 
huantepee shall, on or before the Ist day of March next, be put in full posses- 
sion of their property and franchises, this Government will proceed to protect 
them in the occupation and enjoyment thereof; and that if this determina- 
tion should occasion a rupture between the two Republics, this Government 
will rely for justification in the eyes of mankind upon the obligation of every 
Government to protect the rights of its own citizens, and upon the flagrant 
and indefensible violation by Mexico of private right and national law.” 

Emigration to Australia from the Atlantic cities of the United States, 
especially from New York, is one of the most striking facts brought by 
the late mails. A ship carrying two hundred and thirty-three adventurers 
set sail from New York for Port Phillip, Five other vessels were adver- 
tised to sail from the same port, and one from Boston. So large is this 
emigration expected to be, that the Wesleyan Missionary Society have 
determined to send four additional missionaries to Victoria, “to obviate 
any danger of the settlers lapsing into barbarism through the paucity 
of spiritual instructors.” This movement has originated through the 
glowing accounts rv ceived from successful gold-hunters. Great numbers 
of adventurers from California are also reported as having invaded the 


Viegings. 
De, Wr n, a New Orleans agent for the Order of the Lone Star, and 
the reputed originator of the suciety, has been presented with a diamond 
star and other emblems of the order, at New York, by the “ Empire 
Division No. 1" of the order, 

Cuna.—A great number of persons have been arrested for conspiracy, 
and the printing-press of “ The Voice of the I ople” has been s iz d by 
Private correspondence, which has become public in 


the Government. : 
tae 


the New York Herald, represents that a convict and a spy betrayed 


Annexationists. Caiedo and his oflicers are extremely active. 





Pliscrellanrons. 
niless, Captain 


We understand that the two screw steam-frigates, Daw 
Halsted, and Hightlyer, Captain Matson, ordered to be ready for sea at 
Spithead on Thursday, will proceed at once to Jamaica, there to await the 
arrival of Vice-Admiral Sir G, F. Seymour, the Commander-in-chict of 
the West Indies.—Standard, 
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The steam-ship Primero, one of a pair built at Rotherhithe for the Spa- 
nish Government, constructed to carry two thirty-two pounders and to 
run in very shallow water, was launched on Saturday. They are destined 
for the defence of Cuba, 





Although the Duke of Wellington’s death has withdrawn attention 
from most other matters, the Duke was not the only man of mark who 
died on the same afternoon, not very far indeed from Walmer Castle— 
near the town of Ramsgate. Mr. Welby Pugin, the eminent architect, 
had returned to his family after his temporary and distressing absence ; 
and he died in the midst of his career, on Tuesday, at five o’clock. He 
was the son of Augustus Pugin, a Frenchman, known for his share in 
the revival of the pointed style of architecture. The son, now deceased, 
who was also named Augustus, continued and surpassed his father in his 
love for that style and in his profession generally. Mr. Pugin has been 
the great master of the revival of mediaeval tastes in building and decora- 
tion. He has built many churches and chapels, and has written largely 
and with characteristic energy on his favourite theme. Amongst other 
buildings may be cited the cathedral of St. George in Southwark, churches 
at Nottingham and Cheadle, Alton Castle, the Cistercian Abbey of St. 


Bernard in Leicestershire, and the cathedral churches of Killarney and | 


Enniscorthy. Every one remembers the “ Mediwval Court” in the Crys- 
tal Palace, and with it the name of Pugin. He had also, it is said, a 
share in carrying out the design of the New Houses of Parliament. A 
friendly writer in the Morning Chronicle gives us a glimpse of the man— 

* Innumerable are the anecdotes current among his friends of the cha- 
racteristic, often eccentric, always energetic, and always warm-hearted 
brusquerie of Pugin’s character. He was a very Boythorn ; and wo to the 
Skimpole who tried to humbug him, or the Dedlock who essayed to lord it 
over him. To the last he combined a love of the sea as only second to his 
love of a Gothic church ; and at one time he owned, and sometimes com- 
manded, a merchant-smack trading with Holland. The proximity of the 
sea was one great inducement which led him to fix his abode at Ramsgate ; 
and among the appendages of his mediwval dwelling was a large cutter, with 
which he was always prepared, with his merry men, to push off to the rescue 
of any vessel in distress upon the Goodwins. His short figure, dark com- 
plexion, and habitual attire, had always more about them to remind a stranger 
of the sailor, than to give any clue to the person before him being the great 
Christian artist.” 

He was three times married, and he has left a large family. 


Mr. Secretary Walpole, accompanied by Colonel Jebb, visited Park- 
hurst Prison in the Tale of Wight on Thursday. 

The Royal Bucks Agricultural Association dined together on Wednes- 
day, without Mr. Disraeli ; who, doubtless, was too busy, preparing for the 
session. 

A report that Mr. Disracli was at Melrose Abbey the other day—to 
consult the wizard Michael Scott—is contradicted. 

Lord Carlisle being at Morpeth, was requested to lecture at the Me- 
chanics Institute. As he had not time to prepare an original lecture, yet 
being anxious to gratify the wishes of the people of Morpeth, he repeated, 
on Friday last, the lecture on the Poetry of Pope, which was first delivered 
at Leeds in 1850. 

Mr. John Bright is one of the numerous Saxons at present travelling in 
Treland. 

Mr. Glyn, Chairman of the London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany, has announced that it is his intention to retire from that post, on 
account of the state of his health. 

General La Marmora has been ordered by the King of Sardinia to pro- 
ceed to Lyons, for the purpose of congratulating President Bonaparte. 

Baron Bentinck, Minister of the Netherlands, has left London for 
Rotterdam, on leave of absence for a few weeks. He will return towards 
the end of October. 

Sir Charles Hotham, M. de St. Georges, a Papal Nuncio, and a Minis- 
ter from Sardinia, had arrived at Monte Video on the 2d August. 

An American paper states that Miss Catherine Hayes has been engaged 
to sing in California, and that she sets out in October. 

Miss Laura Addison, the English actress, who arrived in the United States 
a few months ago, died suddenly, on the morning of the 2d instant, on 
board the steam-boat Oregon, on her passage from Albany to New York, 


Tt is said that the approaching opening of a broad-gauge communica- 
tion between Birmingham and London has so stimulated the North- 
western Company that they intend to run express-trains which will per- 
form the distance, 112 miles, in two hours, 

The European Telegraph Company and the South-eastern Railway 
not having been able to come to terms for erecting additional wires from 
London to Dover, the Telegraph Company have resolved to effect a com- 
munication along the old high-road to Dover. 
gutta percha, are laid in a trough, which is buried in a trench: the work 
is completed from London to Chatham, and a mile and a half of addi- 
tional wires are laid down each day. 

The Morning Herald this week repeats its former announcement, and 
other journals repeat the repetition at second-hand, that ‘“ Parliament 
will be summoned for the despatch of business ear/y in November.’’ 

The Committee of Council on Education have appointed the following 
gentlemen to be her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools,—the Reverend R. F. 
Meredith, M.A., Rector of East Chalborough, Somerset, and Vicar of Hal- 
stock, Dorset; the Reverend Robert Lewis Koe, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Margaret’s, Yalding, Kent; the Reverend John G. C, Fussell, B.A., In- 
cumbent of Chantrey, near Frome; the Reverend William Birley, M.A., 
Incumbent of Chorley, near Manchester; and the Reverend Thomas Wil- 
kinson, M.A., Vicar of Stanwix, Cumberland. 

Sir James Graham has given his Netherby tenantry permission to kill 
hares and rabbits, between sunrise and sunset; providing neither guns 
nor snares are used, He hopes this will prevent poaching, and will cause 
the tenants to preserve the “ winged game.” 

On and after the 1st October, correspondence between Austria and 
France sent by Vienna, Inspruck, and Bale, will no longer follow that 
route, but the route of Vienna, Leipsic, Frankfort, Carlsruhe, and Stras- 








burg; by which it will be conveyed in thirty-six hours less than the pre- | 


sent route requires. 
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Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolj 
the week ending on Saturday last, y etropolis for 



















Ten Weeks Ww 

of 1842-51. of iss 

Zymotic Diseases...sccccccsccccesececcccessccecsessevcecseeesees & cece 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 462 aimee wri 
Tubercular Diseases ......+seeecceceesscsveecccesecesceee eoeveee 1,730 an 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses.....+++ 1,103 pone 9 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......+..00+++e00+ eevee 272 sees 40 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration..., 707 soee 02 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Di iON... 718 sete 53 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c or esee 7 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. 71 cree 8 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. 76 Pte 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular ue, &C..... ee . ll once 4 
Malformations. ,...s+esseeseeseeecvessees Penne eneeeeeeeereeeeeee 29 eee 1 
Premature Birth 239 tees 6 
Atrophy 249 sees 32 
BE... 403 eevee 30 
Sudden 10 ate 7 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.,.........+ . 73 eat “4 
Total (including unspecified causes) ......-sseeeeeeeeees 11,192 936 


It is rumoured that the men employed in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich 
somewhere about 1500, will be enrolled into a corps, to be called the Royal 
Arsenal Volunteers; and the drill to be similar to the Dockyard Brigade 
an hour of an evening after the working hours, and the same rate of pay.— 
Kentish Mercury. 

The great quantity of silver money taken out by emigrants and shipped 
on speculation to Australia has caused somewhat of a scarcity of that coin 
in this country: it is said that the Mint cannot keep pace with the demand 
for it. At the last meeting of the Court of Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land, however, the Governor said he believed measures had been taken to 
insure a sufficient supply. 





POSTSCRIPT. = 


The Earl of Derby arrived last night from Balmoral. Deep concern 
was felt by the Queen at the intelligence from Walmer, and Lord Derby 
came to town in compliance with her Majesty’s wish. 

From Baden Baden comes the new Duke of Wellington. He landed 
yesterday morning at Dover, from Ostend; and the Duchess, it is expected, 
will shortly follow. 

Whether there will be a public funeral, is not officially known. The 
Morning Herald says that by his will the Duke left the matter in the 
hands of the Queen; and the Ministerial print infers that therefore a 
public funeral is certain, At all events, the body will reach Apsley House 
tonight or on Monday; and the decision of Ministers, as the Queen's 
advisers, will probably be made today, 

Already there is a talk of monuments to the memory of the Duke, As 
early as Thursday a proposition was started in Liverpool to erect one in 
that town, and subscriptions have been actually named, 

Orders were issued yesterday from the Horse Guards to all the com- 
manding-oflicers of regiments in the United Kingdom, to go into full 
mourning. 





Traits and characteristics of the great Duke continue to be supplied by 
the journals, 

“The Spartan simplicity of his habits,”’ says the Times, “was maintained 
to the last; and the only relaxation which he permitted himself was an oc- 
easional extra hour’s rest at Walmer. In his eighty-fourth year, he was still 
the same abstemious, active, self-denying map, he had ever been; rising 
early, never latterly tasting wine or spirits, taking regular exercise on foot 
and on horseback, sleeping on a hard uncurtained couch, and rejecting even 
the luxury of a downy pillow. A story is told of a Highland chief who, 
finding his son reclining his head on a ball of snow, rebuked the effeminate 
indulgence by kicking it from under him: the Duke used a pillow, but it 
was an exceedingly hard one, stuffed with horse-hair and lined with wash- 
leather; and he carried it about with him wherever he went. His life had 
for years been a steady system of defensive warfare against the approach of 
disease; and death overtook him at last from sheer exhaustion, with- 
preceded by a single day’s illness. On the very morning 
of his futal attack, it was much feared that he would persist in go- 
ing to meet Lady Westmoreland at Dover; and not long ago, when 
suffering from a severe cold, he could not be persuaded to keep his 
room, but joined the dinner-circle in his greatcoat. His habits certainly 
throw a striking light on his whole character; and when we learn that to 
the last his daily toilette was performed without the slightest assistance, we 
can appreciate how fully he acted up to a favourite motto of his own— 
that if a man wanted to have anything properly done he must do it himself. 
It took him from half-past six o’clock til nine every morning to dress; but, 
even to the operation of shaving, he did all himself; and at his age that 
must have been nearly as difficult a feat as winning a battle in early life. 
Though in his eighty-fourth year, he still wrote a firm hand and carried on a 
large correspondence ; curious confirmations of the strength of nerve re- 
quired to form a great commander.” 

In the habit of duty, he attended the House of Lords when he could 
barely hear, and was as regular at the Horse Guards as the sentries them~- 
selves. His last labour was characteristic— 

‘* His Grace was Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and in the fulfil- 
ment of that office had during the summer months waded through all but 
a few pages of that enormous blue-book which embodies, and perhaps en- 
tombs, the labours of the recent Commission. Death overtook him when 
near the close of this immense effort of research; for he read every word 
conscientiously, and indeed it was not his habit to skip anything.” 

The Duke’s dict, says the Daily News, was as simple as his habits— 

“‘Hfe had, indeed, a French cook, but had his Grace always lived alone 
the office would have been a perfect sinecure. The cook, who no doubt par- 
takes of the enthusiasm of his art, was even chagrined at times at having so 
little opportunity of displaying his artistic powers. The bill of fare was duly 
placed before his master, but was nearly always returned with, in addition 
to a plain joint of meat, some such words as ‘ pudding and tart,’ occasionally 
varied by the transposition of the words into ‘tart and pudding,’ as if by 
way of joke at the baffled ingenuity of the gastronomist. Another source of 
disquiet to the cook was positively that the Duke never com lained. ‘If I 
cook a good dinner,’ the desponding artist would say, ‘the Juke remarks, 
“Tt is well” ; and if I cook a bad dinner, he says “It is well.’ * No com- 
plaint ever evinced dissatisfaction, or marked a ruffled temper. 

His memory was faithful to the last— , “i 

“ A day or two before his death, referring to the subject of civic feasts, he 
told an incident in the life of Pitt which is worth recording. The last pub- 
lic dinner which Pitt attended was at the Mansionhouse ; when his health 
was proposed .as the saviour of his country. The Duke expressed his ad- 
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miration of Pitt's speceh in reply ; which was in substance, that the country 
had saved herself by her own exertions, and that every other country might 
do the same by following her example. 

Among the scores of anecdotes which are flying about just now of Wel- 
lington, so many of which are untimely, there is one which may be 
told, for the smile it raises is of no reverent kind. In the country, 
one day, the Duke saw in the garden a young boy whom he receg- 
nized as belonging to the gardeners, but who was busily engaged in some 


inscrutable occupation on the ground. The Duke went close, and looked ; 1 


but still could not solve the mystery. “ Whatare you about?” he asked, 
in his point-blank way. “It’s a pet toad I’m feeding,” answered the 
boy; “and they're going to send me to school, and the toad will dic.” 
«Never mind ; go to school,” said the Great Captain: “ 7’ take care of 
the toad.” And sohe did. The boy went to school ; and subsequently 
he received a letter which reported the wellbeing of the toad, in the well- 
known autograph writing of “I, M. the Duke of Wellington.” 


Coincident events are noted as occurring on the day of Wellington's 
death: we find that it was the anniversary of the burning of Moscow, 
and of Humboldt’s birthday. 

The Prussian sage has entered his eighty-fourth year, and is still work- 
ing at the fourth volume of ‘‘ Cosmos.” 

We have this morning the overland mail from India, with dates from 


Bombay of the 6th August, Calcutta 7th, Madras 14th, and Hongkong 
23d July. Nothing of importance has been done in the Burmese war. 
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In certain orders issued by General Godwin, it is stated that “ there is not | 


the least prospect” of annexation. 

Meanwhile the light steamers had not been idle: they had captured and 
temporarily occupied Prome, and carried off some guns; and the force on 
board had committed havoc in a large body of Burmese which was moving 
to the relief of Prome. 

“Tranquillity ” is announced on the Peshawur frontier, where Briga- 
dier-General Roberts has succeeded Sir Colin Campbell. 

The Governor-General returned from Rangoon to the seat of govern- 
ment on the 6th of August. 

It is stated that the Awropean soldiers at Calcutta “ had exhibited signs 
of insubordination.” 

According to the Friend of China, the troops of the reigning dynasty 
had suffered another defeat. ‘The Commissioner Seu had failed to form 
a junction with Shair Saisshangha at Kwei-lui-foo. 

“The rebels of Lo-king-shan, belonging to Kaou-chow, had encamped on 
the top of a high mountain, by a dangerous pass. On the 19th of June Seu 
resolved on dislodging them; and leading a body of four thousand men, pro- 
ceeded directly to the rear of the mountain where the rebels were. But, an- 
ticipating this movement, the insurgents had undermined the ground, dug 
pits, and thrown up various obstacles. The mines being sprung, fire, 
arrows, and stones, were hurled down on the unfortunate army, and fully the 
half of the whole body were killed or seriously wounded.” 


“Vive l’Empereur !’’—that ery still hails the Usurper of the 2d of De- 
cember. It is ostentatiously paraded in the Moniteur. When Louis Na- 
poleon left Bourges, this veracious authority declares, that “ simple 

nts” were heard to exclaim—“ Yes, he is not only the elect of the 
rench people, he is the elect of God!” But it is remarked, that at Ne- 
vers the ovation came from the so-called peasants, and that there was a 
studious absence of all Imperialist devices in the decoration of the town. 
These peasants are said to have marched into Nevers carrying banners 














jurors are of opinion that blame attaches to Mr. I 
in demanding money for his attendance on the d 
sented to him that it was a parish case, and that a 
plied for on the following morning after the appli 
too late to attend to the same.” The Jury A 

forward a copy of the verdict to the Board of Guardia 
to do forthwith. 





MONEY MARKET. 


» Srock Excuanor, Frarpay Arrerxoon. 

There is very little to notice this week with respect to the English Stock 
Market, as the fluctuations have been trifling and the transactions few. Con- 
sols opened on Monday at 100) }, being an improvement of 4; which was 
not maintained, and was followed by a farther decline of | on Tuesday. No 
cause was assigned for the tendency to depression other than an absence of 
business. The closing quotation on this and two subsequent days wos the 
same,—namely 994 100; although they were a shade lower at the opening 
of the Market on Wednesday. The death of the Duke of Wellington was 
the chief topic of conversation, causing the market to be dull and inactive. 
Today Consols have improved 4; the last price being 100 §. 

Foreign Securities have not been so much in demand, but the prices of las 
week have been maintained ; including Brazilian, Danish, Russian, and other 
leading Stocks. There has been less business transacted in the Serip of the 
Turkish Loan, and the variations have not been so violent. On Monday it 
advanced to 11 premium, leaving oif at 10}. On Tuesday it was } higher ; 
which was lost on Wednesday, and followed by a farther depression of } 
yesterday. Today it has been very steady at 9} 10} premium. Austrian 
Scrip has declined } this week. ‘There has been less doing in Railway Stocks 
this week. On Monday, the heavier descriptions were supported, with a rise 
of 10s. in Great Western and London and North-western. There was a 
slight decline on Tuesday ; and a general tendency to farther reaction ov 
Wednesday, caused chicily by arrangements connected with the settlement 
of the Account, which took place yesterday; and after having been again 
depressed that morning, a recovery took place at the end of the day. There 
was then an alteration with respect to value in some of the principal lines, 
to the following extent compared with Saturday last: Great Northern, 4é. ; 
Bristol and Exeter, and London and South-Western, 1/.; Caledonian, Great 
Western, Midland, and York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 10s. lower. South- 
eastern, 10s. higher. London and North-western, and London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, had not altered. 

There has been a demand for Foreign Shares during the week, and an ad- 
vance may be noticed in the following: Sambre and Meuse, 2/. 6s.; Namur 
and Liege, 1/. 5s.; Northern of France, and Paris and Strasbourg, 14s. ‘To- 
day, the English lincs have slightly improved in some instances; but there 
is nothing to call for particular remark, except that Great Western Shares 
rose 15s.; they have been done at 97}. 

The dividend declared yesterday at the half-yearly Court of the Bank of 


| England was at the rate of 3/. 10s. per cent for the half-year ending the 3hst 


August; which was unanimously curried. After payment of this dividend, 
the ‘* rest ’’ will amount to 3,031, 150/. 
SaTuRDAY TWELVE o'CLock. 

The English Stock Market is very quiet this morning, and has not altered 
in prices: Consols for Money 993 100, for Account 100 4. In Foreign Stocks 
there is nothing to remark, except an improvement of 1 per cent in Chilian 
and } in Peruvian Stock. There has been nothing done in the Serip of the 
Turkish Loan: it is 9} 10} nominally. Railway Stocks are rather lower 
this morning ; business has been transacted at the following prices--London 


; and North-western, 1203 ; Ditto 10/7, Shares M. and B. C., 28 ; Midland, 774; 


inscribed some with “ Vive Napoleon II,” some with “ Vive Napoleon | 


II,” all with Imperial sentiments. 


A controversy has already arisen on the historical question, whether | 


Queen Victoria ascended snowy Lochnagar in September 1852. 
local correspondent of the Morning Chronicle professes to have grounds 
for denying the mountain legend; while the tradition continues to be 
repeated, amongst others by the Ministerial paper in chief. Already we 
have materials for puzzling the keenest of archwologists ! 


In carrying out the intention already announced of making Fremantle a 
convict settlement, the first batch, consisting of two hundred and fifty, 


The | 


will be despatched, says the Morning Chronicle, early in October. “They | 


will consist chiefly of persons who have served three years’ probation in 
the Dartmoor and Pentonville convict prisons, and whose conduct there 
has entitled them to favourable consideration. Each convict will, on 
landing, receive a ticket of leave, strictly confining him to the colony of 
Western Australia. A company of enrolled Chelsea Pensioners go out as 
@ convict guard ; their wives and children go with them, and they will be 
located in the country as military colonists.” 


| Cobre Copper, 45; United Mexican, 6}. Bank—Union of Australia, 50, 


Two maiden ladies, who had “seen better days,’’ went to lodge in the 


neighbourhood of the Edgeware Road about a month ago. Lately they locked 
themselves in, and so aroused the suspicions of the landlady. By a device 
she obtained admission, and found them starving. 
refused it; and on her departure they again locked the door. 
were heard; the door was forced, and the authorities interfered just in time 
to save them from death by starvation. They were taken tothe Marylebone 
Infirmary, cared for, and are recovering. It appears they had come to Lon- 
don to seek a livelihood by the needle ; and failing in that, had resolved rather 
to die than “ bring disgrace on their family by applying for relief.” 

The death of a wretched girl in St. Martin’s Workhouse has, not for the 
first time we believe, brought to light a miserable colony of castaways in 
“the Adelphi arches.’’ The handsome row of houses called Adelphi Terrave 
is built on an artificial foundation, partly traversed by passages to the land- 
ing of the river steam-boats or the wharves, partly occupied by stables ; and 
in those haunts, not without connivance of stable-keepers and others, num- 
bers of unhappy girls pass the whole day. ‘Their hiding-places baffle the 
pursuit of the Police. Mary Anne Palmer, who was only fifteen years of 
age, was found by a policeman, on Sunday week, lying in a state of help- 
lessness; and he took her to the parish workhouse. She had been in 
the arches, day and night, for five months. She was a mass of disease ; 
and she died on Wednesday last, from dropsy in the chest, brought on by her 
life, and hastened by starvation and neglect. It is possible that her fate’ may 

the means of rescuing another young girl, aged eighteen, who was a wit- 
Ness at the inquest. But why is this subterranean den of human beings 
condemned to be rats, suffered to continue, without the correctives of free 
Ventilation, light, and publicity ? 

tely, a woman died under the hands of the parochial surgeon of St. 
Luke’s : an inquiry was set on foot yesterday, before Mr. Baker the Coroner. 
The following verdict returned by the Jury ‘embodies the gist of the case— 
That the deceased died a natural death by the visitation of God; and the 


She offered food; they | 
But moans | 


Lancashire and Yorkhire, 85% ; South Wales, 40; York, Newcastle, and Ber- 
wick, 67%. 
Sarvrpay Two o'CLock. 

The English Stock Market leaves off firm, with a shade of improvement. 
Consols for Money are 100, for Account 100 4. In the Foreign Stocks there 
has been very little doing throughout the day, and quotations have not alter- 
ed. Railway Stocks have continued languid up to the close—Bristol and 
Exeter, 100; Caledonian, 41}; Eastern Counties, 11}; Eastern Union, 
Class A. late E. U. Shares, 8}; Ditto B. and C., 6) ; Great Northern, 75 ; 
Great Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 46; Great Western, 96% ; Lancaster 
and Carlisle, 82; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 85} ; London, Brighton, and 
South Coast, 104} ; London and North-western, 120} ; Ditto 10/, Shares, M. 
and B. C., 23 ; London and South-western, 91 ; Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire, 29 ; Midland, 77; North British, 30; North Staffordshire, 
12} ; Scottish Central, 78} ; South-eastern, 71}; South Wales, 404 ; Thames 
Haven Dock and Railway, 22; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 67; Ditto 
G. N. E. Purehase or Preference, 74 ; Leeds and Bradford, 107}; Eastern 
Union Scrip Guaranteed 6 per Cent, 173; Great Western, fixed 4) per Cent, 
108} ; London and South-western, New, 9; Midland Consolidated Bristol and 
Birmingham, 6 per Cent, 148}; North British, 92}; East Indian, 28}; Na- 
mur and Liege, 83; Northern of France, 27}; Paris and Lyons, 22); Paris 
and Strasbourg, 29}; Rouen and Havre, 15; Sambre and Meuse, 10) ; West- 
ern of France, 10). 3 —Brazilian Imperial, (issued at 5/. prem.,) 7] 
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3 per Ceat Consols 100 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 82 4 
Dito for Account .......06. loos | Dutch 2) per CHGS veccecece 61) } 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ shut | Ditto 4d per Cents ........ . 9 

Of per Comte . crcccccccecese shut Mexican 3 per Cents «...... 25) ¥ 
Long Annuities ............ t Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 104) 6) 
Bank Stock .....ccccccccces | Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824., 100 2 
Exchequer Bills .........++ i! Russian 5 per Cents ...... 118 2 exd, 
India Stock o00ie 7 279 | Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 104) 5 
Brazilian 5 per Cents Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 50| 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... Ditto Deferred a 23 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 106 8 Sardinian 5 per Cent ...... 99) 6 
Danish 5 per Cents ........ 104Gexd.! Austrian Scrip............- 4) 54 





Che Cheratres. 

We are still in a period of recess as far as regards dramati 
ness. Jack Sheppard has answered the expectations of fricnds ¢ 
mies; drawing down a fair quantum of abuse from moral censors, and 
drawing dense audiences to the Ilaymarket. Surely, like Mawworm, the 
gallant housebreaker ought to love to be persecuted. ; 

Sadler’s Wells maintains consistency even in its lightest moments. 
While Mr. Phelps reposes from the toils of Pareles and Lear, the minor 
stars of the establishment recreate Islington by performing The Merchant’ s 
Wedding,—a comedy which Mr. Planché ingeniously fashioned by fusing 
together the two old playsof Zhe City Match and The Mateh at Midnight, 
sprinkling in a few of the Widow's Tears, and adding a pinch of Green's 
Tu Quogue; thus availing himself of the labours of no fewer than four 
authors—Maine, Rowley, Chapman, and Green, and keeping all the time 
within the precincts of Dodsley, The compound piece was originally 
produced at Covent Garden in 1828; and a remembrance of the old east, 
which included Messrs. C. Kemble, W. F'arren, Blanchard, Keeley, Bart- 
ley, and Meadows, suggests melancholy comparisons with all theatri al 


companies of the present day. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Tue death of the Duke of Wellington is one of those events which 
have been looked for as familiarly as the approach of a particular 
day in the calendar, with this difference only that it was not 
fixed; and yet, on the other hand, the great prolongation of his 
public life had induced a habit of deferring the expectation, so 


strong that the arrival impresses the mind with a feeling like as- 
tonishment, almost as great as if all our Colonies had separated 





from the empire, or the National Debt had been paid off. There | 


is searcely a politician living who has not grown accustomed to 
consider “ the Duke” as one of the established institutions of the 
country,—a man whose public existence and activity, irrespective 
of party election, were as little to be questioned as the existence 
of St. James’s Palace or the action of Parliament. He is one of | 
the few great men, who, like one or two long-lived artists, have | 

rown to be classics in their own lifetime. He has survived the | 
historical controversy upon his character, and was as well appre- | 
ciated by his contemporaries as he can be by posterity. The day | 
when Opposition Whigs hampered his professional action by decry- 
ing his capacity—the day when the public mistook the con- 
scientious however prejudiced resistance to Reform for a factious 
and tyrannical dictation—have equally passed away. Time has | 
done its work in correcting hasty judgments; and since those 
days, the publication of his Despatches—the monumental record 
which poor Gurwood was the instrument of constructing—has not | 
only informed the nation on his masterly ability, but has brought 
forth many estimable qualities in his character as a public ser- | 
vant. At the present day, the nation understands him, with his | 
strength, his uprightness, and his limitations of character, as well 
as any historical man has been interpreted. 

The unanimity of the press in the estimate of his character—a 
certain unanimity even in the slight and respectful glances at his 
defects—testifies to this general appreciation. He was not a man 
of sentiment—that is admitted ; and the defect of sentiment de- 
barred him from sympathizing with large classes of his fellow 
countrymen, and in so far abated the influence which his high cha- 
racter could otherwise have commanded. Je was not a man of 
imagination—he saw nothing that was not tangibly submitted to 
his eyes; and hence the scope of his judgment and insight both upon 
the present and upon the immediate future was more limited than 
that of most statesmen. Few men of such power within their 
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of fortune; nor was he a great artist in any sense, undergoing 
passions and reflecting them; but he was a great power, carrying 
| on his career independently of art and passion ; antagonizing, ‘like 
| an impersonated institution, the great adventurer of his age ; and 
it was against the front of that English rock that the great adyen. 
| turer was dashed to pieces in mid career. 
| As a power, Wellington was always the same: he was ready 
| when wanted, his properties were known, and when he was 
| used the effect could be Renetbediaiel. You might as well (to use 
| the phrase in no irreverent sense) seek a biography of gunpowder 
or of steam, as of that strong-willed English sense of duty which 
| the Duke impersonated amongst public men. 

Although, speaking technically and literally, Wellington had 
been for some few years little more than noneffective cither in 
politics or in departmental service, his removal is likely to cause 
many changes not easily to be estimated. The great respect for his 
character—all the greater because it was tardily rendered, and alj 
the more enduring because of that tardy recognition—enabled him 
to retain a practical power of veto after his active influence had 
expired. While he lived, Wellington constituted a prohibition 
upon some acts and changes. He was an institution, and so long 
as he remained in force certain hazardous combinations were im- 
practicable. Extremes of faction, either way, found it diflicult to 
wage their war across the wall interposed by his steadfast position. 
On the other hand, it is well understood that some reforms, military 
as well as political, were denied development by his __pre- 
Wellington continued in the pubtic affairs of Eng- 





| sence. 


|land much of the powers, the views, and the usages of 


1815. Other public men have retained their affection for that 
_ time and its characteristics ; but “the Duke” was the only one of 
them who was absolutely changeless in himself: the stuff of his 
nature, the carriage of his military bearing, never altered from first 
| to last; and although he might revise the regulations of the service 
from time to time, the fundamental Articles of War were to him as 
unchangeable as the constitution. If we look merely within the 
limits of the House of Lords, we see how his presence and his in- 
fluence tended to moderate and even negative the action of minor 
influences. That check has now gone: the Great Captain of 1815 
has retired; the sword which dictated the treaty of Paris is laid 
by his side; and an influence which prolonged far on into this cen- 
tury the power of the past has poet The mere absence of Wel- 
lington is an immense political fact, not only for England, but 
for Europe, for the walk 


HOLLOW INSTITUTIONS. 








range, of such distinct vision, have been, so to speak, more ab- 
ruptly walled in by the sudden limitation of powers, than the 


France is suddenly brought back to the point at which she stood 
before 1848, or poe te before 1815; all that she has endeavoured 


eat Duke. His mind was like a garden, full and complete up to | suffered, thought, frustrated for the profit of a single adventurer— 


its wall, with no world beyond. Keen in observation, tenacious in | 
memory, ready in application, decisive in action, he did and 
thought nothing to waste. His metal was true in every grain, and | 


of a man whom the educated of her people know to gauge and to 
contemn. Louis Napoleon cannot even effect his mancuvres with 
a respectable disguise. The last manceuvre, the petition which he 


on every field ; but his great characteristic was that imperative sense | has furnished for the working classes to adopt, is transparent in 


of duty which especially distinguishes the physically strong type 
of manhood. If there was a duty to be performed which he could 
understand, and if by Providence, or by “ his Majesty,” or by the | 
will of Parliament, he was the man authentically allotted to that 
distinctly-perceived duty, nothing on earth in the shape of danger 
—as many a campaign proved, nor of embarrassment—as his plu- 
rality of offices testified, nor personal vexation—as his acceptance 
of command under inferior generals, deterred him from the imme- 
diate acceptance of his lot. To carry on the King’s or the Queen’s 
government—to be punctual at every appointment, from taking 
the field at Waterloo to taking his post at a christening—to fulfil 
his duty—constituted the inflexible habit of his mind. The clear- 
ness of his insight within its range gave him extraordinary powers 
of observing political not less than in framing military combina- | 
tions; and hence, probably, the explicit acquiescence which he 
gave, on more than one critical occasion, to momentous political 
changes. The duty of every great leader is to accept necessity 
without cavil; and Wellington accepted more than one great ne- 
cessity. In doing so, he saved more than an army—he saved 
the tranquillity of his country. 
It is remarked that the biographical sketches of the great Duke | 
are meagre in personal traits. Not, indeed, that anecdotes could | 
not be raked up by the score or the hundred, but that for broad | 
painting, his personal traits, if he had them, do not come out 
strongly. This is little more than stating the converse of what 
has already been said, that he was not a man of sentiment or of | 
imagination. He left transactions in the business of the senti- 
ments or operations in imaginative aflairs to the proper depart- | 
ments, and did not himself undertake duties to which Ne was not | 
trained. One great biographical record, a sort of Boswellian me- 
moir, is understood to have been destroyed, in consequence of his 


| 


own displeasure at its existence. Personal traits of him therefore, | 


at present, are left to the memoirs of other men moving in that 
society which he frequented so assiduously; or to a still lighter 
kind of literature, where anecdotes of his relaxations may be dis- 
covered. Many anecdotes might be collected, even from passing 
conversation, showing his honourable strictness of purpose, his 
sternness to some, his good-nature ; but personally, his biography 
has been understood to be marked neither by great vicissitudes nor 
great passions. The personal traits which are most emphatically 
brought out in that kind of half-private half-public biography be- 
longing to political society, were those which cunteliostod to his 
wer and influence—his clearness of view, his uprightness, his 
ownright language, and downright thought. He was not an ad- 
venturer aiming at great ends for himself, and facing the chances 


| 


, for the future”: 
“the right conferred upon them by the existing constitution, in 


its aim and authorship. He suggests to the working classes, that 
they cannot get on without him, even in their most domestic rela- 
tions. ‘The provident workman cannot be confident and happy 
in his ardent love of labour, and in his legitimate ambition to be a 
master in his turn”—the father of a family “ shall not be happy 
in the love of his children ”—unless “ order be rendered definitive 
hence the Senators are to be petitioned to use 


order to place political authority upon its truly national and popu- 
lar basis, the only one suited to our times—the hereditary sove- 
reign power in the Bonaparte family.” Thus, 1848 is to be can- 
celled—1830—1815; and France, after all her struggles and suf- 
ferings, is to concentrate herself into an Imperial victim for that 
single adventurer. 

But this foreign helot may help our domestic helot Ireland in 
teaching us a lesson. Let us look again at those last few lines. The 
popular signature was extorted while the people was in duresse, and 
yet it is the only signature to Louis Napoleon’s commission. He 
professes to represent that which is “ national”—he, who if he 
1s not the bearer of a false escutcheon, the heir of Dutch parentage, 
is the descendant of Italian and Greek lines, and son of a man who 
was a French subject only by the accident of a date. He calls 
upon the Senate to act in the name of a “ constitution "—he who 
showed on the 2d of December what is the value of a constitution 
in France. He vaunts that “ the hereditary sovereign power” in 
the Bonaparte family is “the only one suited to our times "— 
and France acquiesces. Three observations are suggested by this 
last assertion. First, the so-called “ hereditary” power has never 
been established as an inheritance. Secondly, the presumed de- 

| pendence of a nation upon the supreme ruler to decide its future for 
| it, even to the prospect of the workman and the matrimonial ex- 
pectations of the home, place France in contrast with the United 
| States, where neither husband nor labourer put much dependence 
| on Presidents as to their own domestic affairs ; yet the future has 
| not proved so certain under any Monarch in’ France—whether 
Louis the Sixteenth, the Emperor Napoleon, Louis the Eighteenth, 
Charles the Tenth, or Louis Philippe—as it has in the United 
States under the four-year Presidency. Thirdly, the very pre- 
tension now put forth by the ci-devant denizen of Leicester Square 
on behalf of hereditary monarchy, reminds us how little the fate 
or stability of a country depends upon its nominal institutions, 
how much upon the intelligence and spirit of its people. : 

We too in England have our Imperial pretenders—not in the 
shape of single men in search of a lodging, like Louis Napoleon, 
but in the shape of incorporated mockeries of great ideas. Thus, 
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we have a ag pee of pee —— . alternating country “ exclude a few thousands of Yankees from British terri- 
in office with “conservation of our time-honoured institutions,” | tory. There is, however, this difference in the moral effect of the 
> both united in incompatible matrimony, as in the case of the | migration. The emigrants from England to the United States 
existing Ministry. Steadfastness and progress are the two vital | adopt their country and merge themselves into it ; the emigrants 
rinciples of a state; and as the spirit of cither is necessarily dis- | from the United States have been in the habit of adopting the 
tributed in various ———, pe will _— be . party rs repre- | country to themselves and merging it in their own great republic. 
ither in any state which retains national vitality. The moral | It is true, indeed, that the Yankees are not very likely to cast loose 
= senstienl worth of either party depends upon its being really | the A ustralias from their moorings and neat Gon bodily to the 
animated by the — yoeger & it : if or age rretends to be the | A rower main ; but they arelikely enough to raise that great idea 
on, Fad tezing %, porn into tan Side of We ctverenry. Bask | er rm'we, although Gio sarees hes been wads token oath 6 
ing life and try . » life s adv = @ } 1ough this survey has been made before, omit a 
a party morally dead and a ae cannot be so use- | glance at the actual position of the eee where General Cathcart 
the public service as the party that it claims to supersede. | has recently insulted the colonists by threatening to withdraw 
~ - r n moving too fast for the substantial opinion of the | “my army.” Such a measure as that which h , 
If we have bee g t opinion of the | “ my y:”. he has threatened 
people in this country, let the Conservatives exercise their legiti- | would be equivalent to a severance of the connexion by the act of 
mate function ; but if we are to have more Reform, let us have in | Great Britain herself. It is not probable that the Government 
action a Government of Reformers. ss will carry out that threat; but how detrimental is it to British 
As to the reform of “ proved abuses,” it is nonsense. . With a influence that the threat should remain on record! Sir Harry 
oy administration there can be no “abuses.” To wait until a | Smith, with ten thousand troops, besides volunteers, levies, and 
efect becomes an abuse, is neither conservative nor rational— other auxiliaries, has carried on the war against the natives for 
though it may be official. To claim eredit for only so much of re- | some years. General Cathcart superseded him for the purpose of 
form, deserves the O'Connell gratitude—* Thank ye for nothing.” | terminating the war forthwith: it still goes on; and after this 
If men are to do the commonest duties of public legislators, they | protracted struggle the colonists are threatened with being aban- 
must be more diligent in correction of faulty administration than | doned. An American, it is said, has before offered, for the pay of 
to reform only “ standing grievances.” - ey a very much smaller force, to exterminate all the Blacks within 
Reform, 2 Apa. — — have » — a statutes - carpe _— of the British om ey and there is little doubt 
“pills.” Reform means the adoption of the ideas and practicabi- | that a Yankee contractor, with a band of Yankee condottieri, could 
lities of the day, as contradistinguished from the ideas and prac- | accomplish that feat. The people of the Cape may contrast this 
ticabilities of yesterday. With more experience, more science, we | offer with the threat of her Majesty’s representative. At the pre- 
know more and think more correctly today than we did yesterday ; | sent time the officials of the colony are carrying on their functions 
and as a ge me = — ae a — — — ae semomger sf wg hb ecw — § beatae 
was yesterday the dream of the few has become the conviction of | down the influence of the British Governmen ogether, the 
the Lom, and we have the appliances to realize it. It is in our | feeling of allegiance at the Cape of Good Hope has become a ver 
own insight, singlemindedness, public zeal, and activity of will, | abstract virtue indeed, without any very good substantial grounds 
that the life of reform really lies. Hence, if we are to have a pub- | to justify it in the eyes of political sceptics. Monarchy, which 
lic competent to its own ideas, we must have leading men who are | can do no good, is paling its ineffectual fire in various parts of the 
single-minded, clear-sighted, able in faculties and attainments, | British dominions before the flaring “go-ahead” “devouring ele- 
generous, and diligent, not organized hypocrisies, call them what | ment” of active Yankeeism. It is not only on the shores of Cuba, 
we may. on the fertile fields of the Lobos Islands, that English statesman- 
ship has to encounter this obtrusive spirit; it will have to be en- 
THE ANGLO-SAXON CROSS-MIGRATION, countered before long upon the outposts of the British empire : 
Britisu statesmanship must not console itself with the idea that | and now is the time, before matters have gone past remedy, for 
it can permanently purchase quiet by staving off great frontier | English statesmen to repair their past omissions, and make good a 
cuetiake. The Order of the Lone Star is not the only movement | real footing amongst the Sdain” 
going on in the Colonial world ; it is rather a great type of a gene- 
ral movement ; and that commotion is visiting British territory in NEW STEAM-DOCKS IN THE BRISTOL CHANNEL. 
«> too active to be evaded. F 7 ; _ | Somenrsersuree is divided upon a nautical question. It is pro- 
The colonists of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are not in- | posed to make new docks for the ocean-steamers which are now 
clined to be content with that settlement of the Fishery question multiplying so rapidly. Already an Australian Company has ob- 
which has created so much satisfaction in Downing Street. The tained a survey oF the coast of the Bristol Channel; the people of 
colonists understand the practical bearing of the settlement, and | the place are on the alert, and Bristol suddenly awakes to the fact 
they see that it is a delusion. The Downing Street triumph lies | that if it do not bestir itself in emulation of > Glasgow, 
in having obtained a concession from America, in return for the | and Southampton, it may “ be obliterated from the ist of import- 
concession made to America: the English diplomatists have ob- ant seaports.” Steam-ships of immense size, twice the length of 
tained from America the right to fish in American waters, and | the Great Britain, are in process of construction; and opinion in- 
they have conceded to the Americans the right to fish in English lines to anticipate a continuance in the practice of making ships 
waters. But the right to fish where the fish are not found is an much larger than they have been. Ports of corresponding size are 
exceedingly small equivalent for the right to fish where the fish needed; and in a trade so suddenly and rapidly increasing, there is 
now) oy peered of the as pes - ore ae te - room for the Severn to take its share, without defrauding the 
angle in his waters on condition that he may angle for trout in the Thames, the Clyde, the Mersey, or the Solent. Various plans are 
neighbour's rookery, has achieved that kind of triumph which the on foot " but two may be said to divide the field; and they may 
English diplomatist gained; but the fishermen of Nova Scotia | also be described, in general terms, as being severally supported 
know better than to be very much delighted with permission to | by the merchantmen of Bristol, and by the country gentlemen of 
fish in a rookery. They altogether deprecate that “settlement” the county. 
of the question, and they stand by the old treaty. To the Lieute-| One plan is, to convert Portishead Bay into a large harbour, by 
nant-Governor of their colony they speak in terms of exhorta- | erecting piers; and to connect the new port with the Great West- 
tion; to the Queen they use terms very like remonstrance. It is | ern Railway. This port has the advantage of being near to Bris- 
evident that they are angry. The next thing will be, that if they tol. We are assured that the intended railway is not really, as at 
cannot obtain from England protection against American encroach- | first might be supposed, a revival of the abandoned project of the 
a. if they — 7 oy~ a ee — with- | Portbury Pier and Harbour line, but that it offers great rs 
out being over-ridden by their formidable neighbour—they are | ments on that scheme. To avoid expensive tunnelings, it wi 
not unlikely to supersede that oppression by joining the oppressor | make a detour by Pill, Ham Green, a Rownham Ferry; and it 
—to over-ride American encroachment by annexation with Ame- | is calculated that “the whole cost of the line and piers, including 
rica. It is true, as we have shown when the question was mooted | law-charges,” will not exceed 120,000/. The last statement—“ in- 
some years back, that the British colonists, on the whole, would | cluding law-charges” too !—looks astounding; but it is evidently 
not gain by that kind of process; but there is no doubt that now less tangible in its data than the other ‘parts of the plan, and 
their anger is raised. It is a mistake of diplomacy and states- | therefore challenges less exact criticism; and there is no doubt 
manship in the present day to overlook the operation of temper in | that the docks and any needful approaches will be well worth their 
great political movements. Nations have their spleen and their | cost, whatever that may be. We are told by a local paper friend- 
ens a as well as individuals ; and if a colony finds | ly to this plan, that it “cannot fail to be of the greatest benefit to 
at the mother-country will not make a return for its allegiance, | Bristol,” “as the Corporation of Bristol and the Bristol Charit 
it is very likely to throw off that for which no quit-rent is aah. Truste es are the pirsen owners of the land at Portishead, and FA 
_. With this menacing aspect of a British colony in North America | enhancing its value they are increasing the rents of the Couneil 
it is impossible to avoid coupling another cloud coming over the and the ‘Irustees.” : 
destiny of a British colony in the opposite hemisphere. A regular | The other plan starts from the suggestion of Lieutenant Denham, 
a > Ron age ngy has set in from New York to the Gold Dig- who made the Admiralty survey of the Bristol Channel in y= 
Oba. setoria in Australia : “ another batch, numbering 233, Mr. Denham pointed to one place as the natural site of a port for 
sailed on the 29th of last month ; to be followed by five ships of Ireland, for America, Australia, and indeed for the world. That 
considerable size, already announced. The Americans are attracted place is Sand Bay, an indentation of the coast nearer to the sea 
by the gold ; but they carry with them something else than than Portishead; and the advocates of this plan are not only strong 
avarice, and they will find something besides the metal. They carry in that unconcerted authoritative reinforcement, but they point to 
with them a spirit of political propagandism, great ambition, and many inherent and collateral advantages. One essential of a great 
good rifles. They will find there, the Anti-Convict League, a | dock should be its ready accessibility; and in this respect Sand 
widespread and continually expanding spirit of democracy, and the Bay is somewhat better off than Portishead, since it hes but a 
Five-star banner of the Australian Colonies. little way off the main trunk of the Great Western, and between two 
E While hundreds of thousands are leaving our own shores to settle of its branches, those to Clevedon and to Weston-super-Mare. Sand 
in America, it would be impossible for the Government of this Bay is barely two miles from that trunk-line; the new railway 
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which would of course be constructed might, for less money than 
the Portishead branch by Rownham Ferry, be rendered direct, and 
more ample; probably furnished with double lines. The whole of the 
section of coast, therefore, that includes Sand Bay, would be provided 
with its own direct branch and side branches to what may be called 
the suburban wings that would inevitably extend coastways from the 
docks. On the other hand, the bay is right opposite to Cardiff, and 
within ten miles of that port, and within fifteen miles of New- 

rt ; so that its supplies of coal, iron, &c., would be at a peculiarly 
cae distance. The Sand Bay plan has the advantage of larger 
space within the natural port—space enough for a navy; the bot- 
tom is a firm soft mud, harmless to ships, easy to build upon; and 
at low-water-mark there is a sudden —_ capable of floating the 
largest ship in the world at all tides. These are great positive ad- 
vantages; but the scheme also claims some scarcely less important 
negative advantages. Some of the dangers darkly illustrious in 
the traditions of the Bristol Channel commence exactly at Sand 
Point, the upper natural pier of Sand Bay, and extend, invidiousl 
enough, to Portishead : the shoal called “the English and Welsh 
grounds” occupies that portion of the Channel on the Southern 
coast. Sand Bay is clear of that peril; it has exactly the “ westing” 
which is prized in the navigation of the Channel, and seaward it 
is obstructed by no difficulties to the voyage, outward or inward. 

Such are the two plans, as they are offered, by their respective 
friends, for public support. It is not for us, on the first inspection 
of the two, to pronounce which is the better. Obvious mercantile 
proximity, al, old traditions of Bristol—great port of colonization 
1n olden times, which gave to Barbados some of its earliest settlers 
—mnight incline us, with the local traders, to Portishead. Evident 
natural advantages, and the prospect of a certain substantive suf- 
ficiency to itself, might attract us, with the county people, to 
Sand Bay. But the right choice ought to be determined by im- 
portant facts, which are not yet before us in their bearing on the 
two age ; and it will probably be for Parliament to decide. The 
day has perhaps gone by when corruption could decree its golden 
dictates to Select Committees on private bills; and this question, 
which possesses a more than imperial, a cosmopolitan interest, will 
be watched too generally and too keenly to be vecided on any other 
ground than that of the essential facts. 


DANGEROUS STATE OF PERMANENT WAYS. 
Tue two grand accidents of the week carry on, with painful force, 
the illustration of that which we have continually affirmed, that 
the present arrangements of railways are exceedingly defective, 
while the permanent way demands the most minute and unceasing 
attention. 





The collision on the London and North-western Railway at the | 
Leighton station is an instance of the mode in which railway com- | 


panies endeavour to effect critical operations without suflicient 
margin of space or time. Near a mile-post, a quarter of a mile 
from Leighton, all up-trains are to be crossed on to the down-line, 
and then again on to the up-line. A pilot-engine was to remain 
at the point of crossing, at to accompany every train on the 
single line. This pilot-engine had been leading a train from Leigh- 
ton; it had been detached, and was making the best of its way in- 
to the other line in order to suffer the train to pass ; but the driver 
of the train which it had led advanced at too great a speed, dashed 
the engine across the line down the embankment, and several car- 
riages of the train were seriously damaged. A passenger remarked 
that the manager of the pilot-engine habitually found great diffi- 
oulty in getting out of the way. Whether that report is strictly 
accurate or not, there is no doubt that operations of this kind are 
planned on too small an allowance of time, and that no sufficient 
margin is given for mistakes, for casual slippings, or many other 
of those small accidents for which provision should be made. 
blame is thrown upon the driver of the train; but uneducated 
men are commonly influenced more by example than precept, and 
the general disposition to hurry everything forward, and to shave 
corners with a nicety of speed, are too powerful incentives to be 
esca Like master like man: a good servant will copy the 
bearing of his master, and railway servants do but imitate the 
homicidal recklessness of their directors. 

These trials of skill and nerve might be the less hazardous if the 
permanent way of railroads were planned and executed with great 
nicety; but the reverse is the fact. The evidence at the inquest 
on the other accident, which happened on the Manchester, Sheflield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway, is conflicting. The one thing obvious 
is, that a passenger-train ran off the line at a curve on a steep em- 
bankment thirty feet high. The fact that a curve of that kind 
happens on an embankment thirty feet high is of itself an instance 
of bad construction, and ought to have suggested a considerable 
diminution of speed at that point. 
have been going at the rate of thirty miles an hour; and there is 
one circumstance which suggests a doubt whether the accident 
did arise entirely from the effect of the speed and the curve: 
while the engine ran off the embankment on one side, the train 
ran off upon the other. Some of the witnesses profess to have 
noticed that the Jine was defective. Leah, the stoker, said the 
road was very bad to travel on between Sheffield and Retford—so 
bad that “it made the engine shake about terribly.” Kemp, a 


Great Northern guard, accustomed to the part of the line, said “the | probably, 


line was not so good as the Great Northern line”; that trains 
were accustomed to shake. He accompanied the up express- 
train; “the van shook, and on looking out of the window, he saw 
that the inner wheel was crooked.” Other witnesses denied this: 
a driver who beforehand “saw nothing amiss with the 
rail.” Mr. Peacock, the locomotive superintendent, said that “if 


The | 


The train, however, is said to | 


the rails had been bent it would not have made the engine go off 
the line.” A ag tg had examined that part of the line in 
question on the day before the accident, “ onl found it in good 
running order.” Professedly, the cause of the accident remains a 


mystery; but it appears that the hinder-wheels of the engin 
mee A y gone off the line first. tte 


Now this negative testimony, as to the absence of obvious de. 
fect in the line, fails to impress us very greatly. The testimony 
of the men who had observed the engine to shake is much more 
| trustworthy, because it is more palpable. If an engine or a ear. 
| riage shakes on a railway line, it is a proof of some defect either 

in the structure of the carriages or in the permanent way; of some 
| defect, in either case, which tends to throw the carriages off the 
line. It is to be noted that there is a marked difference between 
the amount of oscillation which would be fatal to a railway carriage 
and that which would overturn an ordinary coach. In the case ‘of 
the coach, the full amount of swinging is perceived and passengers 
know that a very considerable degree may be undergone with im- 
punity. Ina railway, the structure of the rails and the wheels acts 
as a check upon the apparent oscillation, until it accumulates to 
| that degree at which the wheel is lifted above the rail; and then, 
| in falling back, the wheel is inevitably carried beyond the rail, and 
the carriage is off the line. Certain persons on the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway, report that the lines were in good 
order; although other witnesses report a serious shaking in the en- 
| gine and carriages. We do not believe that engines and carriages can 
| shake much when the line is in good order. We presume, however, 
| that the competent oflicers report duly, at proper periods, that all 
| the great railway lines out of London are “in proper order” ; just 
| as they did in the casé of this Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 

shire Railway. But every railway-passenger knows that, on most 
| of the lines leaving London, the swinging of the carriages is very 
| great—far greater than it could be if the permanent way and the 
| carriages were properly constructed. We have therefore strong 
negative testimony to the fact that railway servants report the 
line to be in good condition although it is in bad condition. 

This defect of the permanent way, which positively tends to 
ereate railway accidents, is not only a permanent cause of ac- 
cidents, but is a cause daily receiving an increase. The enlarged 
traffic on railways has in no way been accompanied by a pro- 
portionate attention to the repairs ; and anybody habituated to the 
use of the great trunk-lines must know that in no direction out of 
London is the work so perfect as to prevent formidable oscillation. 
This cause of accidents, therefore, is constant, and will be increased 
as time goes on, unless there be some great change. The an- 
| nouncement of a very speedy train to an important town, which 
once would have been esteemed a boon without admixture of 
evil, now causes some alarm; inasmuch as speed on lines not per- 
fectly constructed has so frequently been attended by fatal results. 
Until our railways be thoroughly fortified and adjusted, extraordi- 
nary speed can only be attained at great risk to life. 














DISORDER OF PRACTICAL ART. 

Tue Museum of Practical Art is an institution of excellent inten- 
tions, and we have a strong conviction that it goes far to fulfil its 
intentions ; its exhibition also is intended for an excellent purpose, 
and we have no doubt that the collection would be well ealeulated 
to serve that purpose; but from any certainty on these points we 
are debarred by obstacles, trivial in themselves, yet very inconye- 
nient in their consequences. The obstructions are—the arrange- 
ment, and the catalogue. 

The arrangement appears to be intended to illustrate the pro- 
gress of ornamental art as applied to useful purposes, on true prin- 
ciples ; and also to furnish the exemplar ad evitandum in the shape 
| of works on false principles: a very good plan. It would not re- 
| quire a very long array of examples in either category to illustrate 
| the principles, true or false ; but to show the tendency of true or 
| false development, it would need a certain order in the placing; 

and this is what we miss in the collection. For example, we do 
not understand the chronology of the metal works from the coup 
d’wil; nor do we perceive at a glance the relation of the Sévres 
designs to the false principles which in many respects they so 
strongly illustrate. 

Possibly we might perceive this effect of collocation more dis- 
tinctly if the catalogue followed the order of the objects ; but it 
does not do so. He that runs can by no means an ; and there- 
fore he that visits the collection without time to take up his abode 
in it has no opportunity of mastering it. When we say that each 
class of objects is numbered, so that you have several sets of num- 
bers in one room—that the next numbers, even in the same class, 
are not always together, but you may have 41 succeeded by 62, the 
| intermediate numbers being round the corner—and that false prin- 

_ are placed separately for paper-hangings, but are mixed in 

other classes, and not always distinguished—it will be understood 
| that the difficulty of the visitor is considerable. The only two 
| parallels to it that we remember are the numbering of some former 

exhibitions in the rooms of the Society of Arts, and the number- 
| ing of the houses in Glasgow,—the numbers sometimes indicating 
| the order of the house in the whole street, sometimes, next door 
indicating its order in the particular row or “ place, 
while sometimes the numbers of a street make the circuit of a blind 
court and then continue; to the total confusion of all arithmetical 
progression. : es 

This fault of detail is really a serious hinderance to the visitor 
at the Museum of Practical Art ; it is sufficient to prevent any col- 
lection from being fully appreciated by the public. 
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FORSYTH’S HISTORY OF TRIAL BY JURY.* 
Arrnoven it is only in England that “ trial by jury ” has com- 
Jetely sustained and developed itself through the various stages 
of civilization, yet its principle seems inherent in the human mind, 
when human action is allowed free scope, unchecked by the arts of 
despotism. The germ of trial by one’s peers, or neighbours, or fellows, 
is found among the wildest tribes, as its principle obtained among the | 
most civilized nations if free. The village punchayet of Hindostan, the 
council of the tribe among the Red Indians, the analogous insti- 
tutions of the ancient Germans and Scandinavians, are all exam- 
ples of jury trial in essence, however they may differ in form from 
the twelve good men and true inducted into our jury-box. In 
« Athens or free Rome,” the citizen had the same right of trial by | 
his fellow citizens. Nay, even the offscourings of various peoples, 
when thrown together upon terms of equality—as the buccaneers 
—seem to adopt the principle of settling public injuries by the 
judgment of peers (pares), reserving the duello for private quar- 
rel. The exception to the principle would seem to rest as much 
in character as in circumstances. The free mind, wherever found, 
appears willing to encounter the labour and trouble and odium of 
jessing the slavish mind shrinks from self-decision, willingly dele- 

ting everything to a superior. It would be a curious subject of | 
inquiry, and form a worthy additional chapter to a future edition 
of Mr. Forsyth’s book, to endeavour to trace what races want the 

rm of trial by jury—whether the Celt had it, whether the Negro | 
ce it. The history would also be improved by going more fully 
into the widespread existence of the essential institution amongst 
the numerous peoples which have possessed its germ. Mr. For- | 
syth’s professional calling has somewhat narrowed his views on | 

e philosophy of the question, and he sticks a little too closely to 
its legal archeology. 

Up to the present century, trial by jury was unhesitatingly con- | 
sidered an Anglo-Saxon institution, and by many ascribed to that | 
mythic personage of the British constitution Alfred the Great. | 
Closer research under the guidance of a critical spirit has dissipated | 
many such delusions, and thrown a clearer light upon much that | 
was obscure. Some modern antiquarians have doubted whether 
the jury in its present form was really owing to the Anglo-Saxons. 
In one point Mr. Forsyth goes further than those sceptics; he de- 
nies that the English jury existed in its modern shape for several 
centuries after the Conquest. ‘The first recorded recognition of a 
now established principle, that the jury ought not to regard any 
other evidence than what has been tendered in open court, is 
as late as Henry the Fourth, though the jury itself seems proved 
to be of an earlier date. 

* The earliest record extant of a trial by a regularly constituted jurata is, 
I believe, that of an action of ejectment between Edward I. and the Bishop 
of Winchester in 1290, respecting the right to the custody of the Hospital of 
St. Julian at Southampton. It is found in the Rot. Parl. i. 19. It may be 
interesting to give the names of the jurors who gave their verdict for the 
King, ‘ in eujus rei testimoninm’ they affixed their seals. Thomas Peveril, 
Henry Attecruche, John de Langele, John Pers, Thomas de Vyneter, Walter 
de Letford, Nicholas Gese, Adam le Horder, Hugh Sampson, Henry le Lung, 
John Wrangy, and John Page. At this time the pleadings in an action 
were identical with those at the present day. See an action of trespass 
brought by the age of Chipping Norton against another parson, for turn- 
ing him out of his house on a Sunday. Rot. Parl. i. 96. There the sheriff 
is directed to summon frrenty-four jurors.” 

Mr. -— + conclusion is that the English jury is of indigenous 
growth. The original germ may doubtless be traced in the Teu- 
tonic or Scandinavian institutions, while the stock on which it was 
grafted was Anglo-Saxon; but the men whom we now call jury- 
men were in those ancient times, and under that simple system of 
society and jurisprudence, witnesses, whose testimony was the ver- 
dict, because their oaths went to establish the common knowledge 





of the neighbourhood as to ownership of land or other visible pro- | 


It was chiefly in what would now be called 


perty of those times. 
In criminal mat- 


civil actions that trials in our sense took place. 


ters, the trial of a man taken with the maner, or, in Anglo-Norman | 


law French, the mainowr (hand-work) was very summary; and 
cases resting upon complicated evidence were not, so to speak, 
tried at all; recourse being had to the ordeal, of which the reader 
of Hume will remember a pleasant account. Rude as the know- 
ledge of the neighbourhood (ricinetwm) may seem to us, it was 
perhaps the best evidence that could be had, when the simple na- 
ture of Anglo-Saxon life is realized to the mind; nay, it is even 
now very good evidence in out-of-the-way places, where all that 
a@ common man has or does is known to his neighbours. 

“Tn the simple state of society which existed in the time of our Saxon 


forefathers, transactions between man and man were conducted with a pub- | 


licity and openness of which we have now no example. Sir Francis Pal- 


grave has well and eloquently described the mode in which evidence was | 


thus perpetuated in early times. ‘The forms, the festivities, and the cere- 
monies accompanying the hours of joy and the days of sorrow which form 
the distinguishing epochs in the brief ‘chronicle of domestic life, impressed 
them upon the memory of the people at large. The parchment might be 
recommended by custom, but it was not required by law; and they had no 
registers to consult, no books to open. By the declaration of the husband at 
the church-door, the wife was saboued in the presence of the assembled re- 

tions, and before all the merry attendants of the bridal train. The birth 
of the heir was recollected by the retainers who had participated in the cheer 
of the baronial hall; and the death of the ancestor was proved by the friends 
who had heard the wailings of the widow, or who had followed the corpse to 
the grave.’ Payments were made in the presence of the Hundred court, that 
all the district might be able afterwards to testify to the fact; and the char- 
ters and deeds were usually witnessed by a number of persons the most in- 


terested in the grant, and therefore the most likely to remember it. On one 
occasion when a hyde of land was given by the monastery of Ely to (Ednoth, 
amonk of Ramsey, for his good offices in terminating a troubl lispute, 
he cut off four pieces of turf and laid them on the altar of St. Gregory in his 
convent, in the presence of a crowd of witnesses, in hujus mere donationis 
argumentum. Secrecy and concealment were deemed to be almost conclusive 
evidence of fraud or crime; and as such they were treated by the Anglo- 
Saxon law. Thus, if a person being on a journey were to make a bargain 
suddenly without any previous intention, (wnmyndlunge,) and without hav- 
ing declared it when he rode out, he was to make it known on his return; 
and if it was for live stock he was with witness of his township to bring it 
to the common pasture. And if he did not do this before five days he was to 
forfeit the cattle, ‘ because he would not declare it to his neighbours,’ even 
although he had really bought them in the presence of legally named wit- 
nesses, and the ea/dor of the hundred were satisfied that this was true. § 
also if a man from afar, or a stranger, were to go out of the highway into 
some by-path or wood, and did not then shout or blow a horn, he was to be 
accounted a thief, either to be slain or redeemed with his wergild.” 

To prove his conclusions respecting the slow indigenous growth 
and the final establishment of our existing jury, Mr. Forsyth 
travels over a very wide field. He surveys the ancient tribunals 
of Scandinavia and Germany ; considers more elaborately the judi- 
cial system of the Anglo-Saxons and the Anglo-Normans, till the 
settlement of the Jury in its present form, when, ceasing to be 
witnesses, they became judges of evidence, perhaps about the reign 
of Edward the Third. Throughout the whole of this explora- 
tion Mr. Forsyth displays keenness of perception and calmness 
of judgment, set off by a clear and agreeable though somewhat 
diffuse style. Whether he really succeeds in establishing his main 
position—the perfectly indigenous character of the jury as an in- 
stitution—may admit of doubt; because he sets out with too nar- 
row and technical a definition. No doubt, the theory deduced 
from the modern principle is true, applied to a modern jury—that 
it judges of the fact, not of the law. Still, even in modern prac- 
tice the line is not easily drawn. In all criminal cases, the jury, 
by deciding upon the intent as well as upon the facts, really does 
apply the law; so likewise it passes judgment in all civil cases 
where damages are concerned. Among the simple if not barbarous 
manners of the ancient Northmen and Germans, it seems difficult 
to believe that a distinction which in practice we, law and j 
ridden people, cannot maintain now, should be maintained in 
wilds of Scandinavia and the forests of Germany a thousand or 
fifteen hundred years ago. Grant Mr. Forsyth’s theory touching 
a jury, allow the probability of that theory being carried out 
the rude forefathers of the peoples North of the Rhine, and his 
position is clearly established. But we think the essential prin- 
ciple of jury trial larger and deeper. It consists, we apprehend, 
in this—that every man shall have his case tried by his fellows, 
not wholly by state or king-appointed functionaries, though the 

resence of such may be necessary to constitute a court. Num- 
rs, and the exact degree of power which a jury possessed, are 
mere forms or accidents. The circumstances whieh enabled the 
p< of trial by one’s fellows to maintain its ground in Eng- 
and and finally develop itself as it has done, while it has been 
overwhelmed in all those Continental states which possessed its 
germ, is a subject worthy of searching inquiry, though from want 
of sufticient records that inquiry might be vain. 

A history of trial by jury is not the whole subject of the volume 
under review. Mr. Forsyth traces the workings of our modern 
jury system in civil and criminal cases; illustrating the latter by 
some striking examples of firmness in the jury and violence or 
tyranny in the judges. He describes the jury law of Scotland and 
America, and its introduction into France, Germany, and other Con- 
tinental states, apparently not always well prepared for it: but 
the author says nothing of Ireland, which, we opine, would fur- 
nish stronger instances of unfitness than almost any other country. 
Besides these subjects, cognate to history if not exactly historical, 
Mr. Forsyth enters into discussions verging on the professional, as 
the proper province of a jury, the question of unanimity in the 
verdict, the advantage or disadvantage of the Scotch form of “ not 
proven,” and the social and political effects of the institution. In 
these disquisitions Mr. Forsyth argues fairly and rationally, but 
not always so as to command implicit assent; often with the pro- 
fessional bias which is charged upon English lawyers, and some- 
times with the manner of an advocate—so diflicult to shake off 
when it has become habitual. 

The occasionally mooted question of jury-abolition,—for the 
substitution of the decision of a judge for that of a jury really 
amounts to its abolition,—is of course considered by Mr. Forsyth. 
This proposition was at one time greatly in vogue among some of 
the sieken of Bentham, when they had more the ear of the pub- 
lic than they have now. The incidental effects of our jury system, 
which, like that of our municipal system, trains the mass of 
Englishmen to public business, and forms so strong a barrier to 
| the centralization and despotism of the Continent, was overlooked 
in their arguments. Probably it would have been designedly dis- 
regarded. The argument for the abolition was obvious,—that a 
man trained to the examination of evidence is better qualified to 
| weigh its bearings than twelve men taken promiscuously from the 
| erowd: and in occasional cases this is true. But where there is 
| much difficulty in deciding upon the simple fact, ay or no, we be- 
| lieve it will generally be found to be so doubtful in itself that 
men may fairly differ upon the question, and the decision of a 
judge be not more satisfactory than thatofajury. It is by no 
| means clear that the judge would not acquire or display counter- 

vailing defects, such as Mr. Forsyth points out. 

apne, however, that we were to abolish it, what tribunal are we 

prepared to substitute in its place? Are we to throw the burden upon the 
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as well as expound the law? But it may well be doubted whether this 
would in the end more effectually secure the great object of judicial inquiry, 
namely, the discovery of truth. To say nothing of the exhaustion of mind 
which would be felt by a judge called upon in the rapid succession of causes 
tried at nisi prius to weigh contradictory evidence and balance opposing 

robabilities,—although it may sound paradoxical, it is true, that the ha- 
Pitual and constant exercise of such an office tends to unfit a man for its due 
discharge. Every one has a mode of drawing inferences in some degree pe- 
culiar to himself. He has certain theories with respect to the motives that 
influence conduct. Some are of a suspicious nature, and prone to deduce un- 
favourable conclusions from slight circumstances. Others again err in the 
opposite extreme. But each is glad to resort to some general rule by which, 
in cases of doubt and difficulty, he may be guided. And this is apt to ty- 
rannize over the mind when frequent o ee is given for applying it. 
But in the ever-varying transactions of human life, amidst the realities 
stranger than fictions that occur, where the springs of action are often so 
different from what they seem, it is very unsafe to ; 
that men will act according to a theory of conduct which exists in the mind 
of the judge. 

“T am satisfied also that the concurrence of the people in the administra- 
tion of the law, through the medium of the jury, greatly increases the re- 
spect and reverence paid to the judges. In deciding upon facts, opinions 
will necessarily vary, and jud like other men, are liable to be mistaken 
in estimating the effect of evidence. Every one thinks himself competent to 
express an opinion upon a mere question of fact, and would be apt to com- 
ment freely upon the decision of a judge which on such a question happened 
to be at variance with his own. tt is easy to conceive cases where much 
odium would be incurred if in the opinion of the public the judge miscarried 
in a matter which they thought themselves as well able to determine as 
himself. From this kind of attack the judge is now shielded by the inter- 
vention of the jury. He merely expounds the law and declares its sentence : 
and in the performance of this duty, if he does not —_ escape criticism, 
he very seldom can incur censure. So that De Tocqueville is strictly right 
when he says, ‘ Le jury qui semble diminuer les droits de la magistrature, 
fonde réellement son empire; et il n’y a pasde pays of les juges soient 
aussi puissans que ceux ov le peuple entre en partage de leurs priviléges?’ 

“Moreover, the tendency of judicial habits is to foster an astuteness 
which is often unfavourable to the decision of a question upon its merits. 
No mind feels the force of technicalities so strongly as that of a lawyer. 
is the mystery of his craft, which he has taken much pains to learn, and 
which he is seldom averse to exercise. He is apt to become the slave of 
forms, and to illustrate the truth of the old maxim—gui heret in literd 

heret in cortice. Now, a better corrective for this evil could hardly be de- 
vised than to bring to the ideration of disputed facts the unsophisticated 
understandings of men fresh from the actual business of real li e, imbued 
with no professional or class prejudices, and applying the whole power of 
their minds to the detection of mistakes or the disentanglement of artifice 
and fraud. The jury acts as a constant check upon and corrective of that 
narrow subtilty to which professional lawyers are so prone, and subjects the 
rules of rigid technicality to be construed by a vigorous common sense.”’ 

For the decision of a fact ay or no, the determination of an in- 
tent or animus to be deduced from facts, or the assessment of da- 
mages for some social injury which does not admit the application 
of any certain test, we believe a jury to be the best tribunal, as 
Aristotle considers the judgment of the whole audience to be better 
than that of the best judge amongst them, however inferior each 
individual may be singly. Juries, no doubt, commit errors, and 
have their class and personal prejudices: but would a judge be 
free from errors or prejudices? and would not the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility press too heavily upon him in some cases, from 
which a jury is by its numbers free to a great extent? In fact, 
this personal irresponsibility of juries is pushed too far, and seems 
to be one great source of rash, inconsiderate, or perverse verdicts. 
Publicity is the essence of our constitution, especially in matters of 
justice. The judge, the counsel, the witnesses, not only come he | 

fore the audience, but before the world with names at full. 
Jurymen alone of all our functionaries discharge their duty anony- 
mously ; and to this obscurity may be traceable not doubtful or 
mistaken verdicts, but those verdicts which sometimes shock com- 
mon sense. Of course no responsibility can endow a man with facul- 
ties he does not possess; all it can do is to make him more careful 
in the exercise of the faculties which he has; and to get this fully 
out of a jury, their names and address should form a regular part 
of the proceedings. It may be said that if the daily press were to 
do this, it would be improperly bringing the jury before the public. 
Such an argument is merely begging the question; which is, 
should we maintain an anonymous tribunal? In reality, it is 
not consideration for jurymen, but negligent habit that governs 
the daily press. In cases of great political interest, where the fac- 
tious passions of the community are excited, and the most con- 
scientious discharge of their duty is most likely to make enemies, 
the names and addresses of the jury are conspicuously paraded, 
without any sense of delicacy or regard for the interests or feelings 
of the jurors. 








SULLIVAN’S RAMBLES AND SCRAMBLES.* 


A NEW purpose, a peculiar mode of locomotion during part of the | 


journey, the characteristics of the class to which the traveller 

longs, conjoined with his own intellectual spirit and ability, im- 
part more variety, interest, and information to this account of a 
rambling and scrambling tour in North America, the West Indies, 
and a part of South America, than might have been expected. It 
is true that Guiana and Venezuela are not regions hacknied by tour- 
ists, and the West Indies afford ample room for a calm observer at 
once practical and philosophical—-to neither of which qualities has 
Mr. Sullivan much pretension; but the United States have been 
described often enough. By keeping his eyes open, however, Mr. 
Sullivan throws up fresh remarks upon social life and opinions in 
New York, Boston, and some of the older places in America, and 
sketches with vigour, if without much artistical refinement, the 
peculiarities of the Western and Southern States. 

Of the Prairies and the Indians he presents a new view; in 
part, perhaps, from disregarding convention, in part from circum- 

* Rambles and Scrambles in North and South America, By Edward Sullivan, Esq. 
Published by Bentley. 


eneralize, and assume | 
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stances. Mr. Sullivan and some friends crossed the Atlantic and 
travelled through the settled districts from the seaboard to Lake 
Superior in order to go sporting on the plains. They lost so much 
time in looking at cities and sights, that the autumn was well ad. 
vanced before they reached the Prairies; winter was coming on 
the buffaioes were going off, and the party of gentlemen saw those 
far-famed plains in by no means an attractive reality; though 
hardship, hunger, cold, and pluck, render the narrative interestiy 
to read. 

The first object of the tourists was ended when they reached 
St. Louis and the steam-boats of the Mississippi; but at New Or. 
leans they determined to pay Cuba a visit. Mr. Sullivan gives 
a favourable picture of Havana, for its society and other agremens 
and even for its climate; indeed, he recommends it as a better spot 
for invalids than Madeira, Nice, or other places where the dying 
assemble to frighten each other. The advantage of Havana, how. 
ever, in the absence of living corpses, would cease if it became a 
general resort for the consumptive. 

At Havana the trio of friends separated; and Mr. Sullivan ac. 
cepted the invitation of another friend who was making a yacht 
voyage to take a cruise through the West Indies and to the Spa- 
nish Main. In this luxurious mode of progressing, our traveller 
visited several of the islands, together with British and Dutch 
Guiana; ascending the interior to see the Victoria Regia in its 
native waters. He subsequently made an exploring tour through 
Venezuela,—a land that Mr. Sullivan prefers to any country upon 
earth for natural richness and beauty, and even for travel or resi- 
dence when once you haye left the stifling low lands behind you. 

The novelty of object or of the mode of locomotion gives con- 
siderable freshness to Mr: Sullivan’s tour; but external advantages 
are of little moment when there is no mind to take advantage of 
them. Our author is not a man of science, but he is a man of 
society and travel, with the quick attention, the ready adaptability, 
and the varied objects that characterize the best of his class. He 
has also political opinions,—and in theory, we should imagine, of 
rather a “slow” kind, almost verging upon the right divine of 
Legitimacy; but he looks upon facts as they are with a rational 
eye, and when practical objects are in question, lets his theories 
go. He has also a native quickness of observation, and a vigour 
of style which gives force to his remarks and descriptions. 

The sportsmen reached the Prairies from Lake Superior, crossing 
that slightly elevated track of country which separates the head 
waters of the Mississippi and the other streams that reach the 
Gulf of Mexico from those which finally fall into the Atlantic. 
The elevation is so slight that water sometimes flows two different 
ways in the same channel, and the country consequently has none 
of the wild and mountain grandeur which generally characterizes 
the sources of great rivers, but rather reminds one of the “ dismal 
swamp.” 

“The forests between Lake Superior and the Mississippi, where the 
country is very flat and wet, are composed almost entirely of black ey- 
press: they grow so thick that the tops get intermixed and interlaced, 
and form almost a matting over-head, through which the sun scarcely 
ever penetrates. The trees are covered with unwholesome-looking mosses, 
which exhale a damp earthy smell, like a cellar. The ground is so covered 
with a rank growth of elder and other shrubs, many of them with thorns 
an inch long, and with fallen and decayed trunks of trees, that it is 
impossible to take a step without breaking one’s shins; not a bird or animal 
of any kind is to be seen, and a deathlike silence reigns through the forest, 
which is only now and then interrupted by the raitle of the rattlesnake, (like 
a clock going down,) and the chirrup of the chitnunck or squirrel. The som- 
bre colour of the foliage, the absence of all sun even at mid-day, and the 
vault-like chilliness one feels when entering a cypress swamp, is far from 
cheering ; and I don’t know any position so likely to give one the horrors as 
being lost in one, or where one could so well realize what a desolate loneli- 
ness is. The wasps, whose nests like great gourds hang from the trees about 
the level of one’s face, the mosquitos in millions, the little black flies, and 
venomous snakes, all add their ‘little possible’ to render a tramp through a 
cypress swamp agreeable.” 

At home, the exposure, fatigue, and cold, incident upon wild- 
fowl shooting, would seem to more than counterbalance the plea- 
sure, at least to the uninitiated. In addition to all that has to be 
undergone in Great Britain, the too late sportsman on the Prairies 
has hunger with the prospect of starvation, a possible chance of 
losing his og to some unscrupulous Indian, and a shelter very 
much worse than the worst hovel at home. After being beaten 
back by snow-storms and short-commons, the travellers determined, 
against advice, to try their luck again, and reached an Indian cn- 
campment,—as great a novelty as shooting buffalo. 

“ We continued our route to the banks of the Shiam; where we came to 
the village of Indians, consisting of about twenty lodges, we were in search 
of. Meat was plentiful, and every available pole and stick was adorned with 
flakes of meat hung uptodry. Tere our guides, who had for some days been 
very restive and impertinent on account of our abusing them for their beastly 
laziness and the slowness of our progress, thought fit to leave us and to take 
up their abode in some one of the Indian lodges. It was a bitter cold night, 
snow falling thick, with a piercing wind; and we had to remain in great 
misery, without fire or food, watching our traps, whilst within a quarter of a 
mile were the Indian lodges, and our rascally guides gorging themselves on 
fat cow. There were two or three score of sneaking, thieving-looking 
wretches, loping about our little camp and laughing at us, and I have no 
doubt insulting us grossly, only, luckily, we did not understand them. At 
that time I would as soon have shot an Indian as I would a dog that wanted 
to bite me. I could perfectly understand the feeling of Ruxton’s men, Kill 
Buck and La Bonté, who would as soon shoot an Indian as ‘any other var- 
mint.’ 

“Next morning, on turning out, stiff and cold, we found our guides 
were missing. We entered several lodges to try and discover them: 
we were most hospitably treated at all of them, masses of half-t oiled 
meat being invariably offered. Our researches proving unavailing, we 
got hold of an old chief, and taking him to our camp, we gave him 
some tobacco and sugar, and tried to impress upon him that we 
wanted to go to his lodge: I don’t think he clearly understood what we 
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meant, but, to prevent mistakes, we shifted our baggage there, and took up 
our residence with him. We remained in his lodge six or seven days; an 

ing t 
did net lose the value of a sixpence. Of course our intercourse was entirely 
by signs, and those of an obscure description ; but as it snowed hard during 
the whole of that time, and we had some tea and coffee and the small remains 
of the flour, we managed tolerably well. W e held a continual levee, and there 
were never less than manly or thirty Indians looking at us most intently, 
particularly during our meals. The coffee and tea were great treats to them ; 
the latter we made twice, and then boiled, and the former we kept continu- 
ally boiling from morning till night. The chief, in whose lodge we had taken 
up our residence, was the finest specimen of an Indian I ever saw, both in 
appearance and nature: he was called ‘W ah-ton-she,’ which signifies the 
good man,’ in consequence of his amiable qualities : his affection for his wife 
and children was very remarkable, especially for the latter ; and there was 
one little boy, about two years old, whom he used to nurse and cram with 
fat cow till it could hardly breathe, and when it arrived at that state of re- 
pletion that one expected it to explode every moment, he used to get a lump 
of fat, and grease it well about the digestive organs, which seemed to give it 
great relief, and then lay it down before the fire till it subsided into something 
like its natural shape.” 

After all, killing a buffalo is, in Mr. Sullivan's opinion, no great 
sport. 

“ Running buffalo for the first time, and the sensation of galloping along- 
side a brute that appears as large asa haystack, is novel and exciting; but 
after running them a few times the sport loses its excitement, and for my 

rt I would rather have ten minutes with a pack of hounds across the worst 
country in England than kill all the buffalo on the prairie. The bulls gene- 
rally allow you to approach within five hundred yards before they start off 4 la 
course. A good horse will catch them in half a mile, and once up and along- 
side the pleasure is over, as you keep on loading and firing as fast as you can 
at a distance of five or six yards, till the animal drops or stops, when you dis- 
mount and finish him at your leisure. The death-struggles of such an enor- 
mous brute (and they die very hard) are most painful to witness. The sport 
is just dangerous enough to keep up a wholesome excitement, and to origin- 
ate tales of hair-breadth escapes without number. It is not nearly so dan- 
gerous as shooting in cover with five or six exciteable sportsmen. There is 
the chance of your horse putting his foot into a fox or badger earth; there is 
the chance of the bull stopping suddenly and turning round, in which case 
most probably he receives the horse on his horns, and you make a voyage of 
discovery over his head ; and there is the chance, if you are fortunate, of his 
running at you when he is wounded. I only speak of these dangers from 
hearsay, as all the bulls I saw were in far too great a hurry to get away to 
have any idea of turning upon their pursuers.”’ 

Mr. Sullivan’s experience of wigwam life by no means inclines 
him to agree with John Dryden, and those who follow the poet’s 
opinion, as to the freedom of the “ noble savage.” On the contrary, 
he looks upon the “stoic of the woods” as little better than a 


“The cant about the trammels of civilization, and the perfect liberty and 
independence of the savage in his native state, roaming where he listeth, is 
all ober; nobody in reality has less liberty than the savage In- 
dian. He cannot say, ‘This country and manner of life does not suit me; I 
will go and live elsewhere.’ The instant he sets his foot out of his own 
country, he knows he will be scalped. His position realizes to the letter 
‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.’ His every moment is 
taken up by his exertions to procure food. The laws even of the socicty he 
exists in render him anything but a free agent. Witness the young warrior 
whose lodge was slit up on a cold winter's night, and his gun broken, because 
he had hunted without leave—game-laws, with a vengeance! The more 
civilized and enlightened a country becomes, the greater liberty of thought 
and action its inhabitants enjoy. The honest labourer or sweeper of cross- 
ings in London has more real freedom than the proudest chief that ever 
hunted buffalo on the prairie.” 

In the course of their winter journey along the Western frontier, 
the travellers fell in with posts of the United States army, and 
were hospitably entertained by their officers. Here are the results 
of some conversation touching arms, and some observations about 
the army. 

“ We had long discussions with the soldiers, about the comparative merits 
of revolvers and double-barrelled pistols. All the dragoons, when first sent 
to Mexico, were armed with revolvers, or rather Colt’s repeaters,—viz. with 
one barrel and six chambers; but it was found that from any inaccuracy or 
carelessness in the hurry of loading, the chambers were very apt to explode 
together. Whether this is an imperfection that can be remedied or not, I 
cannot say; but repeaters are not served out to the army at present. The 
Texan Rangers, who, during the Mexican war, in the name of liberty, and 
for the honour of their country, committed more atrocities than were ever 
heard of in civilized warfare before, were all armed with a Colt’s repeating- 
rifle and a brace of pistols. So they went into action with eighteen shots 
ready! and, as most of them were supplied with spare chambers, their 
eighteen shots could very quickly be ms sa by other eighteen !—rather 
serious odds for an equal number of men with single-barrel muskets to con- 
tend against. * * 

“There is a strong aristocratic feeling in the United States army, anda 
great jealousy exists between the civil and military authorities, which dis- 
plays itself whenever they come in contact. The civilians perceive the aris- 
tocratic tendency of the army, and affect to consider that a large army is 
dangerous to the liberties of the sovereign people. The military, on the 
other hand, from the superiority of their education, and from their more en- 
lightened views, arising from forcign travel, and from more time and leisure 
devoted to the ‘ingenuas artes,’ have a great contempt for the vulgarity and 
would-be military swagger of most of the civilians, and the superiority they 
arrogate to themselves over the regulars, more especially with regard to the 
Mexican war, where in reality @// the real fighting was done by the regular 
troops, the Volunteers doing little else than break into convents and pillage 
churches. The regular army are ulso disgusted at the assumption of military 
titles, such as General, Colonel, Major, by every tailor or grocer that chooses 
to join a Militia corps. 

“ The military have hard work: only seven thousand men to garrison all 
the forts in the Union, and to maintain the offensive on an Indian frontier 
of nearly three thousand miles, scarcely appears sufficient, er at least is not a 
large foree, especially since the discovery of Oregon and California and the 
annexation of New Mexico and Texas. I met one officer of artillery who 
had returned on sick leave from New Mexico, where he had been under can- 
Vass for eighteen months continuously. 

...' From all accounts, I imagine there is a great deal of jobbing and favour- 
itism in the United States army, far more so than in the British. The pri- 
vates are all foreigners—Germans, English, Irish, and Scotch deserters, 
Poles, Hungarians, but not a single native-born American. I met numbers 
of United States officers in different parts of the Union, and I always found 
them the same—gentlemanlike and agreeable, and more resembling English- 
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he whole of that time, though continually mobbed by Indians, we | 


men (though perhaps they will not consider that much praise) than any 
other class I met in America.” 

We go back to New York, for a trait which strikes us as being 
new—nationalities in the Militia. 

“Glorious 4th of July, seventy-sixth anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the expulsion of the British. Kept awake all night 
by the explosion of crackers and pistols, announcing the advent of the day— 
dear to every trueborn American, (that is, about one in every thousand of the 
population of the Union.) As Sam Slick says, it is a glorious sight to see 
twenty millions of freemen, and five millions of slaves, a-celebrating the 
anniversary of their freedom, their enlightenment, and their contempt of the 
British ! All the Militia of the State of New York, in all about 8000 men, all 
volunteers, marched up Broadway. Most of them were foreigners, retaining 
as much as possible their national costumes. The Irish (Mitchell’s Brigade) 
in green; the Scotch in kilts; the Austrian in the white uniform of their 
Guards ; and so on. Some very fine horses amongst the" cavalry. Three 
companies in the old Revolutionary uniforms Gheve-comeven hats, yellow 
knee-breeches, and top-boots) were immensely cheered. Every boy from five 
to twenty years of age thinks it his duty to supply himself with a gun, pistol, 
or crackers, on this day, which he discharges in the face or over the shoulders 
of passers-by. It is considered a capital joke to tap a man on the shoulder, 
and when he turns round to discharge a pistol in his face, fire a gun over his 
shoulder, or pin a bunch of crackers to his coat-tail.” 

The following traits of the far West must be read with this 
caution in mind. The Western States are as regards society what 
our penal settlements would be if they could be reached by land 
and had not the Imperial rule over them. Life in the older States 
East of the Alleghanies no more resembles the quarrelling and 
shooting of the far West, than London life does life at the Dig- 
gings. 

** We sleighed on to Plattville ; where we arrived in time for a murder. 
An Irishman, of course, had killed a Scotchman. We did not actually see 
the murder, but the body directly afterwards. It appeared that the Seotch- 
man was an old Waterloo man; and the quarrel had arisen respecting the 
merits of the Duke in particular, and European politics in general. The 
cool joking way in which the people in the bar-room, where the murder had 
just been committed, were talking over the matter, was highly disgusting. 
The murderer not being arrested at once, had been hustled away by his com- 
patriots, who in this country stick to each other in crime just as stanchly as 
they do in the old country. The hotel-keeper told us a story which gives 
one some idea of the state of morals in this portion of the Union, He said 
that he met a friend of his one day walking with a loaded gun, and on ask- 
ing him what he was going to do, ‘Oh!’ he said, ‘ I'm going to shoot Mr, 
C.’ (also a friend of the hotel-keeper’s.) ‘ Well, but,’ said our friend, ‘ have 
you told Mr, C. you are going to shoot him? because it is not gentlemanly 
to do it without giving him notice—it isn’t, really.’ ‘ Well, certainly,’ said 
the other, hesitating, *‘ I have not told him; but if you think it the correct 
thing, why I'll do so.’ ‘Oh! yes,’ said the innkeeper, ‘do so by all means, 
I assure you it would not be correct to take him unawares.’ Our friend 
chuckled when he told us, and said that by that means he had had time to 
= the threatened man on his guard, and he had no doubt saved his 

ife. * ad 

“The Western States are ultra-democratic in their politics. All the vio- 
lent men and violent measures come from the West. The division of parties 
is just the reverse in America to what it is in England. In England, the 
stronghold of democracy is in the large towns, and aristocracy has its 
strongest supporters in the country. In America, the ultra-democrat and 
leveller is the Western farmer, and the aristocratic tendency is most visible 
amongst the manufacturers and the merchants of the Eastern cities. The 
Western States are destined to play an important part in the future of the 
Republic ; already their influence is felt on all important occasions. Ultra- 
democratic principles, that in the Eastern States have given way to Whig- 
gism, and in the South to Protection, in the West exist in the most violent 
form, and are gaining ground every day. Any idea of a separation of the 
Union, which in the North and South is openly canvassed at the public 
meetings, in the West is scouted; and I have fe the most sanguinary 
threats held out against any State or individual who should dare to propose 
such a thing. It is in the Western States also that that restless spirit and 
total want of local affection which is so essentially a part of the American 
character is most conspicuous, The continually changing their place of re- 
sidence and mode of life has become by constant habit almost second nature ; 
and it is as unusual in the West to see a man of forty who has not changed 
his residence and his profession a dozen times, as it is in England to see one 
who has. The change seems with them to be almost like a game of chance ; 
which they seem to enjoy as much for its excitement as for its gain.” 

This is from St. Louis. 

** Duelling and homicide, though for a Western State comparatively rare, 
still are not so very unfrequent; nor will they ever be so till that barbarous 
custom of going continually armed is discontinued. There is hardly one 
man out of fifty from St. Louis right down South that does not always carry 
a bowie-knife or a revolver. A very agreeable man, at whose house we 
spent more than one evening,{had shot a man dead a short time before, in 
the middle of the day, on the steps of the Planters’ House in the main street 
of St. Louis. He had been steward of a ball, and in that capacity had 
thought it his duty to refuse admittance to some individual of whose cha- 
racter he did not approve. The man swore vengeance, and declared he would 
shoot him the first time he met him. This happened a few days after, when 
he met my friefd standing on the steps of the hotel: he immediately drew 
out a revolver and fired six shots at him, advancing as he fired. My friend 
received his fire without moving an inch, but directly the man had finished, 
he drew his pistol, and walking towards him, gave him two shots, killing 
him on the spot. It certainly was a case of ‘ justifiable homicide.’ ”’ 

The poe position of Cuba in reference to the United States’ 
piratical projects gives an interest to any information respecting 
that island. The energy which Mr. Sullivan ascribes to the Creole 
population cuts two ways, according to the side they take: the 
energy implied in the covert threat of the late Governor, if really 
carried out, might produce horrors that could only be paralleled 
by St. Domingo. A very large part of the slaves in Cuba are im- 
portations, braver and more brutal than the Creole Negroes— 
savage animals. 

“ When Lopez’s invasion was first mooted and the Creole population af- 
fected to sympathize, the Governor-General gave the whole of the slave 
population vithin ten miles of the Havana three days’ holyday, that the Whites 
might be able to form some idea of their numbers, strength, and ferocity, 
and take a wholesome warning against favouring ary agitation which might 
bring about the horrors of a slave-rising. It is said that the sight of these 
fifty or sixty thousand African warriors swaggering through the streets, and 
the knowledge that the same struggle which liberated them from the Spanish 

| rule might also liberate the Blacks from theirs, did more to quench the 
! rising feeling in favour of ‘ Libertad’ amongst the Creoles than any dread 
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of the soldiers of old Spain. It was a ticklish proceeding on the me of the 
Governor-General, and would have been scarcely warranted but for the pre- 
sence of twenty thousand men under arms the whole time, and the possibility 
of the slaves procuring arms being strictly guarded against. 

“ The prosperity of the island of Cuba, and the energy of its population, 
composed chiefly of a race that in all other parts of the world have proved 
themselves, during the two last centuries at least, the most useless and 
stand-still of modern nations, is far beyond any comparison with the pros- 
perity or energy visible in the other West India islands, although inhabited 

y races of originally far more plodding and ayn, eye Of course, 
a great proportion of this remarkable difference is to be attributed to the 
maintenance of cheap slave labour in the former case, and the difficulty of 
yas any whatsoever in the latter; but still the Spanish character in 


ba seems in a great degree to have lost that retrospective sloth which has | 


lattcrly been its distinguishing feature, and to have recovered a good deal of 
that enterprising and speculative spirit which some three hundred years 
since made its hants and the envy of the world. In addition 
to the splendid quays and wharfs which I have before mentioned, and which 
would do credit to the most wealthy capital in Europe, the Creoles of Cuba, 
seorning the anti-improving spirit of the inhabitants of old Spain, who seem 
to consider it of more consequence to spend time than to save it, and who 
view with horror any of the innovations of this progressive age, seize upon 
every new adaptation of steam and improved machinery for the manufacture 
of sugar with the greatest eagerness ; and the introduction of any improve- 
ment on one estate is speedily followed by its adoption over the whole island ; 
and risk and expense are dis in real Yankee style when the objects 
to be gained are a saving of time and an increased production. Amongst 
other improvements, railroads are fast spreading over the island; they are 
well constructed, and the carriages easy and strongly built, and the speed 
averages between twenty and thirty miles an hour.”’ 

The following particulars about the real Havana will probably 
have a wider interest than anything in politics. “ Panem et cir- 
censes ”"—creature comforts and quiet amusements, for the ancient 
circus would be too exciting—are growing to be the only ardent 
wish of many. 

“ The Havana is, par excellence, the paradise of smokers: the climate and 
the mode of life both induce a desire for the fragrant weed ; and then, such 
tobacco! I think nobody who has not smoked a cigar just made of the best 
tobacco can have an idea of what a really perfect cigar is. 





The retail shops which, by 
certain number of the best eaves, Which they roll up and sell to their regu- 
lar customers every day, as they are rolled. They are roughly made, and 


bably would not sell in England. A regular smoker will consume per- | 


aps twenty or thirty a day: but they are all fresh; what we call a fine old 
cigar, a Cuban would not smoke. He either buys them day by day as they 
are made, or else he buys a good batch when he gets a chance, and keeps 
them in air-tight packets of twelve or twenty, or whatever his daily con- 
sumption may be, so consuming one packet every day. The best cigar [ ever 
smoked before or since was one given me by Baron Rothschild’s agent, at a 
party at his house: it was a rough pressed one, called a ‘ vecquero,’ and was 
made of one leaf, with no wrapper. * » e 

“ The best tobacco is only grown in a very small district, called the Vuclta 
de Abajo, on the North side of the island: it is avery variable crop, and 
the qualities and flavour of different seasons vary as much as the vintages of 
Burgundy. The season of 1851 produced the most abundant and finest fla- 
voured crop that has been known in the island for some time. Though, un- 
doubtedly, the best tobacco is grown in the island of Cuba, and the best 
cigars made at the Havana, yet such is the demand at present in Europe for 
the real Havanas, that all the sickly plants and damaged leaves that formerly 
were thrown aside are now manufactured, and I have bought cigars there 
quite as bad as any British cabbage that one could buy for a haltpenny in 
an English pothouse : moreover, a great quantity of tobacco is imported into 
the Havana from Virginia, and manufactured there; and as twice the num- 
ber of cigars are exported that the island produces tobacco enough to manu- 
facture, it follows, that (omitting the great number smoked in Cuba itself, 
which are all genuine) at least one-half of the cigars sold in Europe as real 
Havanas, and which do actually come from thence, are made of American 
tobacco ; which, being packed in cases, goes through the same process as the 
tobacco of which our connoisseurs profess such a contempt when made into 
our British cigars. In London or Liverpool there is only one reason why 
the British-manufactured cigar should not be as good as the same tobacco 
manufactured where it is grown,—namely, that from being tightly packed in 
casks, it has to be soaked before it can be rendered soft enough to be rolled 
into a smokeable shape, and this is supposed to affect its flavour; but I think 
there is a great deal of imagination and fancy on the subject. I am not sure 
that, if I were offered an average Havana and a good British cigar, I should 
select the former.” 





ANNETTE.* 
Apart from any merit in the tale of Annette itself, this publica- 
tion would possess considerable interest from its prefatory matter ; 
displaying as it does so much of kindliness on the part of the late 
Sir Walter Scott and the present Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. The 
late William Frederick Deacon, the author of Annette, was a 
junior schoolfellow of the Judge; and, with no other claim than 
is having been often assisted in his exercises by Talfourd, the 
acquaintance was renewed in after life, and steadily continued on 
the part of the successful advocate till Deacon’s death in 1845; as 
the friendship of the Judge now shows itself in the kindly and 
graceful memoir prefixed to the novel. Upon Scott, Deacon had no 
claim at all, nor any ground for addressing him beyond that of 
being a young literary aspirant. Yet, in spite of the many de- 
mands upon his time, Scott entered fully into the subject put upon 
him, and with an earnest attention far beyond what courtesy or 
common good feeling demanded. He seemed unwilling, indeed, to 
recommend the specimens to Blackwood’s Magazine ; and his criti- 
cism was perhaps more guarded than Deacon’s abilities justified, and 
certainly than was usual with Scott: but this extract will indicate 

how thoroughly he went into the case. 
_ “ What you mention frankly of your irregularities at college implies, I 
sincerely hope, the intention of repressing all tendency to such eccentrici- 
ties in future. Take my advice, and carry your self-control a little further. 
Reconcile yourself with your father, and subdue your inclinations to his. 
Your road to literary distinction will be as easy from the counting-house as 
from a Welsh valley, for the world does not ask where but what a man 
* Annette; a Tale. By William Frederick Deacon. With a Memoir of the 


Author, by the Honourable Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. In three volumes. Published 
by Colburn and Co. 


In England we | 
never see the tobacco that is smoked by the luxurious Creoles of the Havana. | 
aying high, get the pick of the market, select a | 


writes. You will acquire a steady income, and in all probability an honour- 
able independence ; and when your head is gray, ze may lay it on a pillow 
made soft by your own industry, and by the recollection that you have dis. 
charged the duty of a son, by the sacrifice of a predominant taste to the will 
of your parent. If I thought my own interference could be likely to be of 
use, I have so much regard for your situation as a young gentleman of ta. 
lents who seems too much disposed to give way to a generous but irregular 
love of literature, and so much for that of your father, whose feelings I can 
judge of by making his case my own, that if you choose to give me a direc. 
tion and your permission, I would take the liberty to write to your father 
and try to make up matters betwixt you, an intrusion which my years and 
situation might perhaps induce him to excuse. 

“‘ Perhaps, Sir, I may have exceeded the limits of the sphere to which you 
meant me to limit my opinion in offering it upon these points; but you 
must hold the intent, which is most sincerely kind, as an excuse.” 

It must have been gratifying to Scott to learn, as he soon did, 
that his advice was followed, and that a reconciliation took place 
between father and son. The main source of the difference was 
owing to young Deacon’s aversion to enter the chureh, for which 
his father, at some pecuniary inconvenience, had designed him. 

The name of Deacon is not much known to the world, though 
his productions were freqaently before it, and had a certain “on 
of success. Soon after he quitted Cambridge and came to London, 
Hone published for him a poem called Hacho, which yielded “an 
available surplus.” In 1820, when hardly beyond his nonage, he 

projected and almost entirely supported The Déjeiiné, a weekly 
| journal yet remembered by its readers, the idea of which might 

| tov been suggested by Leigh Hunt’s Indicator, but which was a 

remarkable undertaking for a youth just out of his teens. He 

contributed a good deal to Gold and Northouse’s London Maga- 
zine; an imitation, so far as title was concerned, of the able but 
ill-fated Zondon. In 1822, he published a volume of sketches of 
| the manners and scenery of Wales, called The Innkeeper’s Album; 

and continued occasionally to produce works of light literature till 
nearly the close of his life. He also contributed to Blackwood, 

But his main source of income was his connexion with the Sun 

newspaper, as the contributor of its me | criticism ; which “ gave 

him a substantial provision ” till his death. 

We have indicated the literary events in Mr. Deacon’s career. 
The personal incidents are few, and not extraordinary, beyond his 
undertaking, like young Primrose in the Vicar of Wakefield, the 
office of usher in a school, when the death of his grandmother, who 
had allowed him 100/. a year, left him for a time without resources. 
The little there is to tell is told by Justice Talfourd with quiet 
spirit, and much amiability; the now almost traditional minor 
facts of literary history, which he runs over from living observa- 
tion, not books, giving an additional interest to his narrative. 
Sir Thomas is also sensible as well as kindly in his judgments; 
avoiding the exaggeration and claptrap in which many with less 
experience and knowledge of life would have been tempted to in- 
dulge. Witness his remarks on a subject continually mooted, and 
of late somewhat pressed upon the public—literature as a profes- 
sion. 

* Although Mr. Deacon’s talents, thus devoted solely to literature, were 
not rewarded by affluence, I do not think his history can be quoted as an 
example of the justice of those large and general warnings which have often 
been put forth against its adoption as a means of subsistence. Having re- 
gard to his delicate health and excitable temperament, I doubt whether he 
would have attained greater honour or enjoyed more happiness, or left his 
family in better fortune, if he had taken any other path of life. Constant 
confinement to the labours of the desk would _ bes probably led to an earlier 
development of the seeds of disease ; and shut from the Church by an honest 
consciousness that he had no mission for her holy offices, without stamina 
for the labours of the bar, or nerve for the study and practice of medicine, he 
could scarcely have obtained so comfortable a livelihood by any other course. 
He lived for many years in a pleasant cottage in Malvern Terrace, Islington, 
in the unobtrusive enjoyment of independence produced by honourable la- 
bour; and although some three weeks’ visit with his wife and children to 
the sea-side in the autumn, was the only holyday in which he indulged, he 
enjoyed it with great relish. 

‘* Reviewing his course, I venture to suggest that lamentations over the 
miseries of a literary life, though often individually true in regard to the 
persons who make them, and wisely anticipated by Sir Walter Scott in the 

| cireumstances submitted to him, are not just in general application. They 
are often produced by one of two causes: the peculiar temptations which the 
bright aspects of literature hold out to persons wholly destitute of requisite 
taste to embrace it ; and the selfish improvidence of others, who lay on lite- 
rature the blame of indiscretion, which would have produced equal calamity 
in any other department of society, without the same means of awakening 
sympathy. + ¢ * * 

‘“ Their difficulties are not peculiar to the author’s calling, and would have 
awaited them in any other. tt a man in any department of life spends more 
than he earns, he must soon be immersed in embarrassment; and if he 
spends all that he earns, and dics in the prime of life, he must leave his fa- 
mily destitute ; these are not the incidents of literature, but belong equally 
to all who have to carve out their own fortunes. It is a hard thing, even 
for a prudent man, who marries without fortune, and attains a moderate in- 
come by successful industry, to make any provision for his family, unless he 
is spared to be old; and the children of a literary man, who is stricken In 
the midst of life, only share acommon lot. In one respect, men who, even 

without the highest genius, pursue the work of literature with industry and 

honour, have a just advantage over labourers in other professions when mis- 
fortune overtakes them, that they have a claim on the society which their 
works have gladdened or instructed, like that which belongs to personal 

friendship. Ido not, therefore, think tht my lively schoolfellow made a 

bad choice when he devoted himself to the press, or that his efforts were ill- 

requited by fortune. If his health had been stronger, I believe he would, 

even at the age when he died, have acquired a fair provision for his widow 
and children. What he could do he did—he provided for their comfort while 
able to work, and conscientiously abstained from touching a little fund which 
would have contributed to his ease. A legacy of a few hundred pounds in 
the Funds, which fell to Mr. Deacon some years before his death, and which 
he might have applied in obtaining repose ‘and change of scene, he scrupu- 
lously maintained entire; and very slender as it was as a provision, the 
| sense that he was about to leave it unbroken, with the hope that the work 

| now submitted to the world would increase it, consoled him in his last ill- 

ness,” 
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Annette, this work which cheered the deathbed of its author, ex- 
hibits the qualities that might have been expected from the nar- 
rative of his life. There is a thorough knowledge of the age and 
country in which the scene is laid—France during the time of the 
Revolution ; and that knowledge does not merely extend to broad 
facts, but to minute and living particulars, although it does not a 

ar that the author was ever in La Vendée. The main tale is simple 
and compact, marching uninterruptedly from the beginning to the 
end; and an episode, whose commencement dates from a previous 
epoch, is appropriate and well connected with the principal story. 
The characters are distinctly and justly conceived, both meta- 
physically and as regards the influence of French manners on 
general nature. The style is remarkably clear and pleasant, 
especially in description. The drawback to Annette is thatthe book 
seems the production of a critic or essayist rather than a novelist. 
The conceptions are generally true ; the expositional parts, whether 
descriptive or historical, equal those of the best writers of fiction ; 
and in seenes of action or emotion the writer is able to sustain 
the interest, though he has a tendency to exaggeration. But there 
is a want of vivid dramatic power. As long as the external obser- 
yation of the author suffices, everything is of a superior kind; but 
when he is to sink himself and embody the dramatis persone in 
discourse and action, a weakness is visible, especially in the more 
level parts, for where there is inherent strength in the situation 
Mr. Deacon can partially uphold it. 

The heroine, Annette, is the daughter of a merchant at Nantes ; 
the hero, Alphonse de Chatillon, is the son of a Seigneur of La 
Vendée,—an honourable, kind-hearted, worthy man, but full of 
the prejudices of the old noblesse. The end of the tale is of course 


the marriage, in spite of the prejudices of the old Marquis; in | 


which his son is by no means a partaker, having had for his tutor 
a fayourer of the new opinions, with the learning and liberality of 
the philosophers but without their vices. It is a defect of the 
story, traceable to the want of dramatic genius in the author, that 
the difficulty rather delays than opposes the marriage by any de- 
finite obstacles raised either by father or rivals. 
though not interrupted, is continually suspended, by the revolu- 
tion in Paris and the war in La Vendée. To exhibit these, indeed, 
seems a prominent — of the work ; 
tuting too much of what should be the action of the story. 

The history, however, is very critically understood and exhibited. 
De Sevrac, the courtier who introduces Alphonse to Paris and the 
Royal Family, is a fine abstract personification of the French in- 
tellectual man of the world,—gay, brave, polished, witty, but selfish 
under all. Servette, the tutor of Alphonse, is a still more skilful 
embodiment of the learned, virtuous, enthusiastic bookworm and 
optimist; content with his own obscurity if he can witness the 
triumph of his ideas; winking at mob violence which he has been 
led to believe necessary ; and ascending the scaffold boldly at last, 
Charrette, the Vendean chief, is 
also a capital example of the calm, imperturbable commander, whose 
sense of duty and some want of fecling render indifferent to every- 
thing but his objects. 

The connexion of Alphonse with Servette introduces him, not- 
withstanding his loyalty, to the house of Roland. At one of Ma- 
dame’s soirées, he sees Robespierre among the other notabilities ; a 
character somewhat hardly drawn. 

“ Barbaroux was about making a reply to these disparaging remarks on 
Camille Desmoulins, when a gentleman entered the salon, and, walking 
straight up to Roland, addressed him in such a deferential and obsequious 
manner as induced Alphonse to regard him with more than ordinary atten- 
tion. Ife was rather short of stature, of a slender make, and a livid and 
bilious complexion ; his eyes, which at times wore a singular expression of 


musing on this marked indication of a settled p in men’s minds, an- 
other troop of the Guard approached, and presently Lafayette, followed by 
his staff, » up in front of the palace. Sraveslyy had he done so, when 
the cavaleade came in sight, advancing at a walking pace, and was received 
by the populace with their hats on, and with a gloomy silence as of the 
grave. 

‘* With considerable difficulty Alphonse contrived to elbow his way through 
the dense crowd, close to the gates of the Tuileries, so that when the royal 
carriage stopped, he was able to obtain a clear view—the windows being 
down in consequence of the excessive heat—of the illustrious party. The 
King maintained his usual dull look of apathy ; but there was an expression 
of anguish and even despair in the countenance of the Queen that went to 
the young man’s heart. As she hurriedly descended the steps of the coach, 
her eye caught his, and recognizing in him the assistant in her escape from 
the Tuileries, she testified her sense of his presence by a courteous inclina- 
tion of the head, which he returned with a _ of the profoundest reverence. 

“Some fiery sans-culottes who had observed this action, and who seemed 
impatient of the long restraint which, in compliance with Lafayette’s orders, 


| they had put upon their feelings, seized this opportunity of giving vent to 


In fact, the tale, | 


the public events consti- | 


distrust and fear, were dull and sunk in their sockets, and there was a con- | 
stant blinking of the lids, arising apparently from some nervous affection. | 
His dress was smart and even foppish. He wore a large frill, plaited with | 


extreme neatness, a light blue embroidered waistcoat, and a showy well-fit- 
ting coat, in which not a wrinkle was to be seen. His hair was dressed in 
the most careful style, and he had several costly rings on his fingers, which 
he took care to exhibit while tapping a massive gold snuffbox, which was 
seldom out of his hands. 
served of speech, and when speaking to Roland studiously avoided looking 
him in the face. : 


In his address he was stiff and embarrassed, re- | 


» . . 
“ Struck with the stranger’s manner, and not less so by his dress, which 


was wholly at variance with the taste of the day, De Chatillon inquired of 
Servette who he was, and was answered—* His name is Robespierre, and he 
is ~ now patronized by our host, who, though he thinks him much too 
violent in his opinions, has a great notion of his integrity. He was first 
brought under Roland’s notice by a clever juvenile essay, which he wrote in 
1785, against the punishment of death, and which gained the prize awarded 
by the Royal Society of Metz. At present he is one of the principal orators 
at the Jacobin Club; but his position is a precarious one, however flattering 
to his vanity; and hence, while avowing himself a zealous Democrat, he 
takes care to conciliate Roland, and through him the Girondists ; so that, in 
case of need, he may have useful friends at his elbow. I cannot bring my- 
self to like him, for I suspect that he is playing a deeper game than people 
are aware of. Mark him now, while talking to Madame: see how he casts 
eyes on the ground whenever she looks steadily at him.’” 

Through the influence of his friend Sevrae, Alphonse is the per- 
son selected to escort the Queen on the night of the celebrated 
flight of the oe Family. When they are intercepted and 
brought back, Alphonse is present at their return to Paris; which 
produces a scene, and gives rise to an argument in the form of a 

alozue. 
oan Chatillon, sharing in the general fever, joined the immense crowd 

‘at thronged the grand entrance to the Tuileries, and was listening with 
mingled scorn and indignation to the coarse abuse lavished on the Queen by 
two working-men near him, when a squadron of the National Guard came 
riding along with intelligence that the King had reached the Champs Elysées, 
and might be momentarily expected. Forthwith, a deep, stern, ominous 
Silence prevailed among the mighty multitude, aflecting Alphonse with far 
deeper sadness than the wildest uproar would have caused. 


their patriotic wrath. 

me — with the aristocrat!’ cried a ruffian, who stood behind Alphonse. 

“*He is aspy of the Austrian Committee!’ exclaimed another. ‘1 saw 
him make a sign to the Queen. Down with him!’ and he grasped De Cha- 
tillon by the collar. 

“+ Yes,’ replied the high-spirited young Royalist, ‘ you did see me make 
a sign to her Majesty; but it was merely in token of my respect and sym- 
pathy for her misfortunes; and where is the true Frenchman who would 
not have done the same? Hands off, fellow!’ and he raised his arm to 
strike his aggressor to the earth. 

*“*Down with him!—the spy—the aristocrat!’ cried a hundred hoarse 
voices, and, at the words, such a rush was made at Alphonse, that, excited 
as the mob were about him, and communicating the infection of their ex- 
ample to those at a more remote distance, he would infallibly have been torn 
limb from limb, had not the guards who were posted at the palace-gates in- 
terfered to restore order. 

“ By their aid, De Chatillon was at length rescued from his perilous posi- 
tion, and a space being cleared for him he lost no timein making his escape ; 
and had got as far as the Carousel, when he overtook Servette, who, like 
himself had mingled among the crowd, and was now on his return to the 
Rue St. Jacques. 

** As the two friends walked on together, Alphonse mentioned to his com- 
panion the brutal treatment he had experienced from the canaille, adding, 
with warmth, ‘And these are the people whom you and ape party —_ 
sent as being fit to receive liberty in its purest form! I really am astonished, 
Monsieur Servette, how, with those refined notions of justice and freedom 
which you have so often endeavoured to instil into my mind, you can dream 
of espousing the cause of such a herd of immitigable ruffians.’ 

“* Alphonse,’ replied Servette, ‘I do not espouse the cause of ruffians ; 
but I can make allowances for excited passions, especially when they are 
played on by designing demagogues for their own selfish purposes, You 
should not blame, but pity these poor thoughtless wretches; for, believe 
me, they are mere tools. In you, and such as you, they have been artfully 
taught to recognize an incarnation of despotism; hence, in attacking you 
they imagine that they are attacking an evil principle, It is from sheer igno- 
rance that they offend, not from any inherent brutality.’ 

** ¢ And is their ignorance, then, to be held as justifying their brutality ?’ 

“ *T am far from saying that popular excesses are to be justified; but I do 
again repeat, that in this instance, they admit of palliation. If the mob 
now exhibit the ferocity of half-emancipated serfs, such ruthless conduct is 
the inevitable result of the tyranny that has enslaved them for ages. Blame 
then the Court and its confederate aristocracy, not the miserable victims of 
their oppression. Why are the lower classes so happy and contented in La 
Vendée? Because they live—and have lived for years—under the sway of 
beneticent Seigneurs. Do you suppose human nature is different there from 
what it is in other parts of France? No; like causes produce like eflects 
all the world over.’ ” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 

A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. By Theodore Parker, 
Minister of the Second Church in Roxbury, Mass, 

Napoleon the Little. By Victor Hugo. (Contemporary French Litera- 
ture.) 

Llistoire des Crimes du Deux Décembre. 
ant du Peuple. 

Annette; aTale. By William Frederick Deacon. 
the Author, by the Honourable Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 
volumes, 





Par Y. Schwicher, Représent- 


With a Memoir of 
In three 


The Common Law Procedure Act; with numerous Notes, Expla- 
natory of its Practical Effect as to Process, Practice, and Pleading, 
&c.. By R. Morris, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, &e. ; 
_ W. F. Finlason, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister and Special- 
eader. 

{In ake form, this book does not much differ from the common editions 
which are now published of almost every new act of Parliament of general 
interest: there is the text, with explanatory notes, an introduction, and in- 
dexes. The spirit which has prompted and which pervades the publication 
is widely different. There is no attempt at popularity; yet the matter is 
more interesting as being more apt, and the style is more oe as being 
closer and terser, than in the so-called popular editions. The introduction, 
especially, is a very learned and sensible review of our law of pleading; 
running over its whole history, and showing by continual examples, that the 
old system was the best—that the corruptions began with the Tudors if not 
before them, and have continued for three centuries, in spite of popular 
complaints and remedial acts of Parliament,—owing, we fear, to the timidity 
and narrowmindedness of the Judges. Let us hope with the editors, that the 
new Common Law Procedure Act will accomplish what previous statutes have 
failed to attain—a return to our ancient principles of pleading, solemnly af- 
firmed by Parliament in the reign of Edward the Third—that judgment 

should be given on the substance, not on the form. ] 
Rhymed Convictions ; in Songs, Hymns, and Recitations, for Social 

Mectings and Firesides. By Walneerg. 

tr There is no reason,” said the eccentric and once celebrated Rowland 
fill, when he had his chapel hymns adapted to popular airs, “ why the Devil 
should monopolize all the pretty tunes.”” The [ lisher of the Temperance 
Societies entertains a similar opinion touching bibbers; they shall not have 
all the singing to themselves. Hence this collection of “‘ Songs and Recita- 
tions,” where music married to immortal verse is inlisted in the cause of total 
abstinence. There is no objection to the idea; on the contrary, it is rather 
ere: but the execution is foo appropriate to the theme, the verse is.too 
well fitted to accompany thin potations. More boldness, too, in tackling the 
melodies of the enemy—carrying the war into his camp—might have been 


While he stood } displayed. “The glasses sparkle on the board,” ‘I’m often asked by prosing 
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souls,”’ “‘Come, thou soul-reviving cup,”’ would furnish more fitting airs than 
*‘Scots wha hae,” the Marseillaise Hymn, ‘ My love is like the red red rose” : 
or was the Temperance bard fearful of suggesting new temptation by calling 
up old associations ?] 
“~ Da a of Temperance; a Poem in three Cantos. By John 
e 


[The dignity of man in his prime is contrasted with the appearance of the 
sot; the evils of alcohol are painted in the mass and from history; the 
phases and effects of strong drink as shown in London life are described ; 
while Satan ranging his troops, the ‘‘moderate”” men forming his chief force 
both for action and reserve, is defeated by the Temperance leaguers with 
Silk Buckingham at their head; and the poem ends with the prospect of a 
millennium. 

The Temperance Offering: consisting of Essays, Tales, and Poetry, 
furnished gratuitously by eminent Temperance Writers. Edited by 
James Silk Buckingham, Esq. 

[i best things in this collection of short pieces in prose and verse are Mrs. 

I’s clever sketch of Irish character and Father Mathew, called ‘‘The 

Backslider,”” and M. A. Denison’s poem of “The Drunkard’s Daughter.’’] 

Two Historical Dramas or Tragedies. By Juvenis. 

ay subjects of Juvenis are drawn from Roman history: one of his trage- 
ies is founded on the story of the Horatii and Curiatii; the other, on the 
conspiracies, trial, and condemnaticn of Manlius. } 

An Ode to Louis Napoleon. By G. W. F. 

[An oes address to the ‘Prince President,” the tone apparently sug- 
gested by Byron’s addresses to the uncle. } 

Uncle Tom in England; or a Proof that Black’s White. An Echo to 
the American “ Uncle Tom.” 

A sort of sequel to Uncle Tom; the freed Negro, after sundry adventures, 
brought to England, and some hits made at Chartism.]} 

Green Leaves. 

[Brief essays on ordinary subjects, treated in an ordinary way.] 
Caii Sallustii Crispi Catalina et Jugurtha, An edition for Schools. By 


, high importance to the study 





New Periopicat. 


_The Christian Student ; an Educational Magazine. Nos. I. and II 
[This periodical is primarily addressed to the upper classes of schools ; “ the 


| subject matter of education being too much confined to classics and mathe- 


matics,’’ in the opinion of the conductors. Religion is the chief additi 
topic sought to be supplied; but rather, it wud seem, in a quad aa 
than in direct form. ‘The articles are numerous and varied ; but there ie too 
much of * to be continued,” and the treatment is somewhat curt.] 
ItiustRateD Work. 
The History of the Painters of Ali Nations. By M. Charles Blanc late 
** Directeur des Beaux Arts” of l'rance. With their Portraits, Tilus- 
trations of their most celebrated Works, Fac-similes of their Hand- 
writing, Xe. The Illustrations executed under the artistic direction 
of M. Armengaud, of Paris. The entire work Edited by M, Digby 
Wyatt, Architect, &c. First Quarterly Section. 
[This work, of which we spoke on the appearance of its first monthly pa 
comes before us again at the end of the quarter. As an accessible and popu- 
larizing introduction to an acquaintance with the eminent masters, it de. 
serves considerate welcome; but we cannot accept it as a contribution of 
and knowledge of art, through the medium 
either of its letterpress or of its illustrations. The illustrations are copious, 
selected with competent judgment, and in many cases artistically executed : 
yet it may be more than doubted whether two careful line-engravings to 


| each life—a portrait of the painter and a print from one of his principal 


Charles Merivale, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, | 


Cambrid; 


{4 very good edition ; to which the editor has not only brought scholarship, 


ut independent judgment and historical criticism. The text is based on 
the latest authorities; and the substance of the English notes is selected 
from a wide range of commentators. They are chiefly illustrative of gram- 
mar and style, though history and manners are not altogether overlooked. 

The life of Sallust and the brief introductory view of Roman parties are 

distinguished by considerable though quiet merit. ] 

The Hecuba of Euripides ; with English Notes. 
Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., Rector of Lyndon. 
School Classics.) 

A Graduated Series of Copy-books. By Walter M‘Leod, Head Master 
of the Model School, and Master of Method in the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea. 

[Inclined lines and marked distances assist the younger pupil in the slope, 

size, and proportionate heights of the letters. e chief feature of the sys- 

tem is that the elementary exercises proceed according to the form of the 

letters as regards simplicity, not according to alphabetical importance, a 

being among the last.] 

England's Foreign Policy, or Grey-Whigs and Cotton-Whigs; with 
Lord Palmerston’s pet Belgian Constitution of Catholics and Liberals. 
By Thomas Wilson, Esq., Chevalier de ]’Ordre du Lion Neerlanduis, 

Author of “Influence of Capital upon Foreign Industry,” &c. 
oe in the form of a book. The text of Mr. Wilson is the alleged 
isrespect into which England has fallen on the Continent; and the moral 
of his discourse, that we must mend our manners—/id est, change our late 

Whig policy.) 

The Chemistry of Gold ; with Modes of Mining, Washing, and Assay- 
ing Gold Ores, &c. By J. Scoffern, M.B., &c. With numerous En- 
gravings. 

A History of Gold, as a Commodity and as a Measure of Value: its 


By the Reverend 
(Arnold’s 





Fluctuations, both in ancient and modern times ; with an Estimate of | 
the probable Supplies from California and Australia, By James Ward, | 


Author of “ The World in its Workshops,” &c. With a coloured 
Geological Map. 

Gleanings {= the Gold-Fields ; a Guide for the Emigrant in Aus- 
tralia. By an Australian Journalist. 
ings taken on the spot by J. S. Prout, Esq., and four Maps. 


With Illustrations, from Draw- | 


The Australian Gold-Fields, and the best Means of Discriminating | 


Gold from all other Metals and Minerals. A Lecture delivered at 

the Royal Polytechnic Institution. By J. H. Pepper, Esq., Professor 

of Chemistry, &c. 
[All these brochures, three of which are shilling publications and the fourth 
a sixpenny affair, have been prompted by the present rage about “ the Dig- 
gings”; and are for the most part direct compilation, in substance, if not 
always in form. Mr. Scoffern’s Chemistry of Gold is the best-digested pub- 
lication : the matter is of course not new, but the book contains chemical 
science applied to a specific purpose. The economical speculations of Mr. 
Ward form but a small portion of his brochure, and are not very striking.] 


The new edition of “ Coleridge’s Dramatic Works,”’ printed uniformly with 
the late edition of his Poems, and “Old Mortality,” forming the fifth volume 
of the Library edition of the Waverley Novels, are entitled to the first place 
in the following list, for literary merit. The second edition of the ‘‘ Com- 
ange Ilistory of the Smallpox,” first published in 1833, seems to have 

n prompted by a dispute as to the original suggester of calamine as a local 
remedy; which Mr. George claims for himself, and of the merit of which 
discovery he seems to think he has been deprived. ‘The fourth edition of 
Dubourg’s pleasant and gossipy book on ‘The Violin’’ embraces the latest 
matter touching the instrument and its performers. 

Waverley Novels. Volume Y. Old Mortality. 

The Dramatic Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridze. 
Coleridge. A new edition. 

A Compendious History of the Smallpox ; with an Account of a Mode 
of Treatment, Constitutional and Local, Xe. 
geon, Author of an “ Essay on the Cholera Morbus.”’ 

The Violin: some Account of that leading instrument and its most 


(Library Edition.) 
Edited by Derwent 


By Henry George, Sur- 


eminent Professors, from its earliest date to the present time; with | 


Hints to Amateurs, Anecdotes, &c. By George Dubourg. 
edition, revised and considerably enlarged. 

The Soul, its Sorrows and its Aspirations: an Essay towards the Na- 
tural History of the Soul, as the true basis of Theology. By Francis 
M nie Newman. Third edition. (Chapman’s Library for the 

eople. 

Notes and Narratives of a Six Years’ Mission, principally among the 
Dens of London. By R. W. Vanderkiste, late London City Mission- 
ary. ond edition. 

Louis's School Days ; a Story for Boys. By E, J. May. Second edition. 


Fourth 


| late Admiral Sir Henry Harvey, K.B.; in his 70th year. 


works—would not be of trucr value than eight or nine wood-cuts. 

Murillo, David Teniers the younger, and Rembrandt, are the painters 
treated of in the present section. The first is illustrated with most vigour 
of hand, the second with most nicety. The style of the master’s etchings 
has been attempted in some of the engravings to the third, with but partial 
success. ] 

PaMPHLETS. 

Thoughts on the Admission of Jews to Parliament, and on the Sepa- 
vation of the Church from the State; suggested by the late Election 
of Representatives for the University of Oxford. By the Reverend 
W. G. Cookesley, M.A. 

Convocation. A Letter to the Right Honourable 8. H. Walpole, Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. By E. Harold Browne, M.A, 
Ke, 

Six Lectures onthe Christian Evidences ; addressed to Students attend- 
ing the United College of St. Salvator’s and St. Leonard’s, St. An- 
drews. By John Cook, D.D. 

Report and Suggestions addressed to the Mercantile Community of the 
United Kingdom. By the London Committee of Merchants and 
others Associated for the Improvement of the Commercial and Bank- 
ruptcy Laws of Scotland, and the Assimilation of those Laws in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

The Sixth Report of the Associate Institution for Improving and En- 
Sorcing the Laws for the Protection of Women. 

The Fall of the Great Factions. By Vindex, (Political Tracts for the 
Times. No. I.) 

Preliminaries of Peace between Protection and Free-Trade ; or Cheap 
Bread compatible with both. By F. C. 

Music. 
a Sacred Oratorio. Performed for the first time at the 


Jerusalem ; 
The Words selected from the Holy Scrip- 


Norwich Festival 1852. 
tures, by the late W. Sancroft Holmes, Esq. 
Hugh Vierson. 











BIRTHS, 

On the 9th September, at Springfield House, Warwickshire, the Lady of Edmund 
Vernon Mackinnon, Esq., Fifth Dragoon Guards, of a son and heir, 

On the 10th, at Alderney, Channel Islands, the Wife of Captain Jervois, Royal 
Engineers, of a son and heir. 

On the 10th, at Hackness Hall, Yorkshire, Mrs. Johnstone, of a daughter. 

On the 11th, at Hollington House, Hants, the Wife of the Rev. Nicholas T. Ridley, 
of a son. 

On the Lith, at 31, Sussex Square, Brighton, the Wife of Edward Budd, Esq., of 
13, Hyde Park Street, London, of a son. 

On the 11th, at Gilmore Hill, near Glasgow, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Blake, 
Thirty-third Regiment, of a son. 

On the 12th, in Upper Seymour Street, Portman Square, the Lady of George Reid, 
Esq., (late Fifth Bengal Cavalry,) of a son and heir. 

On the 12th, at Calbourne Rectory, Isle of Wight, the Wife of the Rev. J. S. Ut- 
terton, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Westminster Rectory,"the Wife of the Rev. ¢. H. Camplon, of a 
son. 

On the ith, at Withington Rectory, Gloucestershire, the Hon, Mrs. Gustavus 
Talbot, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 9th September, at St. Luke’s Chapel, in the precincts of the Cathedral, Nor- 
wich, Lieutenant-Colonel Prior, ‘'wenty-third Madras Light Infantry, to Amelia 
Mary, youngest daughter of the late Rev. T. B. Thompson, Vicar of Thropham, Nor- 
folk. 

On the 9th, at St. Nicholas Church, Brighton, William Hankey, Esq., of Middle- 
ton Hall, Linlithgowshire, to Cecile Charlotte Trelawny d’Estampes, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Vicomte d’Estampes. 

On the 9th, at Bleasby, Notts, the Rev. William Morgan, M.A., Rector of Llande- 
gai, Carnarvonshire, to Avice, eldest daughter of Robert Kelham Kelham, Esq., of 
Bleasby Hall, Notts. ; 

On the llth, at the British Embassy, Paris, Edwin Corbett, Esq., Attaché of 
H.M. Embassy at Paris, and eldest son of Edwin Corbett, Esq., of ‘Tilstone, Cheshire, 
to Charlotte Aune Margaret, only child of the late Henry Edward Morritt, Esq. 

On the 13th, in York Place, Edinburgh, David Alison, Esq., of Lombard Street, 
London, to Jesse, eldest daughter of the late Jolin Wilson, Esq., vocalist. 

On the 16th, at St. Paul’s, Wilton Place, the Rev. Samuel Webb Lloyd, eldest son 
of Edmund Lloyd, Esq., of Norfolk Street, Park Lane, to Catherine Frances, ¢ Idest 
daughter of Licutenant-General Sir William Cornwallis Eustace, C.B., K.C.HL, of 
Samford Mall, Essex, and widow of Robert King, Esq., of Grosvenor Place. 

DEATHS, 

On the 4th September, drowned whilst bathing in the Bristol Channel, off the coast 
of Devon, Mr. Samuel Cotton, of Mincing Lane, son of John Kuill Cotton, Esq., of 
Barnstaple; in his 21st year. 

On the 6th, at Pickhill Hall, Wrexham, Denbighshire, Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Keightley, late Commanding H. M. Thirty-tifth (Royal Sussex) Regiment; i his 
7dth year, : , 

On the 7th, at Bregenz, on the Lake of Constance, of severe bilious inflammation, 
which lasted six days, Mr. Robert Harrison, of 18, Philpot Lane, and 20, Sussex 
Place, Regent’s Park, merchant; in his 57th year. 

On the 9th, at Swansea, Mayzod, widow of th« 
town; in her 91st year. 

On the 10th, at Dover, William Harvey, I 


late John Rowland, Esq., of that 
‘sq., of Wolmer, Kent,"eldest son of the 
On the 11th, in Piceadilly Terrace, the Hon. Selina Camerina Charlotte Denison, 
daughter of Lord Londesborough; in her 15th year. oe ; — 
On the Ith, at Rhyl, Flintshire, Elizabeth Sarah, wife of Henry Laurence, Esq., 
and daughter of Sir Malby Crofton, Bart., of Longford House, Sligo. 7 
On the 12th, at Waterfoot, Cumberland, the Hon. Lady Ramsay, of Bal _ 
widow of the late Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart., and daughter of the first Lor 
Panmure ; in her 55th year. ; A 
On the 13th, at ek ten Priory, Northamptonshire, Lieute nant-General William 
Francis Bentinck Loftus, Colonel of the Fiftieth Regiment; in his 69th year. 


Set to Music by Henry 
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th, at Egham, Surrey, Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler; in her 96th year, 
° the ish, at gta nh Ramsgate, Augustus Welby Fugin, Esq.; in his 
He the 18th at the Lawn, South Lambeth, Richard Price, Esq.; in his 71st year. 
Lately, at Devonport, Mr. D. F. Hainsselin, the last survivor of Keppel’s action ; 
in his 92d year. 








° Sept. 14.—1l0th Regt. of Light Drags.—Lieut. the Hon. A. A. S. 
Pea ag the 16th Light Dene. to be Lieut. vice Severne, who exchanges ; 
Cornet i. M. B. Murdoch, from the 3d Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice Bridgman, 
who retires from the service by the sale of his commission. _ 16th Light Drags.— 
Lieut. J. E. Severne, from the 10th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice the Hon. A. A. 8. 
Annesley, who exchanges. Ist Regt. of Foot—Ensign 8S. 8. Bristowe to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Sharpe, who retires; A. W. Low, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Bristowe. 16th Foot—Capt. J. M. Home, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. re- 
paying the difference, vice Hawker, who exchanges ; Lieut G. de la Poer Beresford 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Home, who retires; Ensign A. P. Douglas to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Beresford. 18th Foot—Ensign F. Eteson to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Sargent, appointed Adjt.; Gent. Cadet WwW - O’Bryen Taylor, from 
the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Eteson ; Lieut. E. W, Sargent to be Adjt. vice 
Doran, killed in action. 23d "oot—Second Lieut. F. Sayer to be First Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Jenkins, who retires; First Lieut. H. Bathurst to be Adjt. vice Jen- 
kins. 24th Foot—Ensign R. J. L. Crutchley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Cuming, dec.; Ensign A. G. Shand, from the 69th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Crutch- 
ley. 59th Foot—Lieut. J, De Montmorency to be Capt. by purchase, vice Fuller, 
- retires; Ensign J. A. Caulfield to be Lieut. by purchase, vice De Montmorency. 
68th Foot—Lieut.-Col. Lord A. Lennox, from half-pay of the 6th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col. vice Huey, who exchanges. 69th Foot—Gent. Cadet C, Fraser, from the Royal 
Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, Without purchase, vice Shand, appointed to the 24th Foot. 
78th Foot—Ensign A. W. P. Weekes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Delisser, who 
retires. 92d Foot—Lieut. M. M‘Naughton Smith to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hay, 
who retires; Basige E. C. B. Elphinstone to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Smith; 
Ensign G. T. Ramsden, from the 88th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Elphinstone. 96th 
Foot—Ensign P. 8. Alcock to be Lieut. 5! purchase, vice Allman, who retires. 

2d West India Regiment—Licut. C. J. Lindam, from half-pay Rifle Brigade, to be 
Lieut. vice M‘Laughlin, who exchanges ; Cornet J. Leslie, from the 6th Drag. 
Guards, to be Lieut. by urchase, vice Lindam, who retires. 

Brevet—Capt. J. M. Home, of the 16th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Orrick or Orpxnancr, Sept. 13.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. C. N. 
Lovell to be Second Capt. vice i retired upon half-pay ; Second Lieut. G. 8. 
Harward to be First Lieut. vice Lovell; Brevet Major P. Benn to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Desbrisay, retired upon half-pay ; Second Capt. G. B. Shakespear to be Capt. vice 
Benn; First Lieut. J. F. E. Travers to be Second Capt. vice Shakespear ; Second 
Lieut. J. M. C. Vibart to be First Lieut. vice Travers ; First Lieut. the Hon. E. T. 
Gage to be Second Capt. vice Lord W. Kennedy, retired ; Second Lieut. W. Booth to 
be First Lieut. vice Gage ; Second Lieut. W. L. Yonge to be First Lieut. vice Fisher, 
resigned. 











COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 14. 

Partnersnips Disso.vep.— Williamson and Heywood, Preston, cotton-manufac- 
turers— Stevens and Park, Manchester, architects—Mobbs and Phillips, Portman 
Place, Edgware Road, linen-drapers—Tatham and Co. Halifax, worsted-spinners— 
H. and C. Miles, Old Road, Limehouse, drapers—O. and T. Owens, Pontesbury, 
Shropshire, grocers—Tylee and Bennett, Bath, chemists—Plant and Bentley, Long- 
ton, Staffordshire, plumbers—Deane and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Handy and Co. 
Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturers — Driver and Co. Haliwell, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. K, Sutcliffe—Smith and Butcher, 
Bungay, corn-merchants — Knowles aad Higgins, Birkenhead—Clarke and Co, 
King Street, Tower Hill, preserved-provision-merchants—Bendle and Co. Carlisle, 
attornies—M‘Donald and Co. Leadenhall Street, ship-brokers—Hill and Pattinson, 
Carlisle, joiners—E. C. and R. Barber, Newton Heath, Lancashire, manufacturers of 
naphtha—Tookey and Selby, Oundle, silk-mercers—R. and W. Sherwin, Macclesfield, 
brush-makers— Macrae and Tomlinson, Liverpool, brokers—Knock and Clarke, Pic- 
cadilly, linen-drapers— Flintoff and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, mustard-manufac- 
turers—Abell and Owen, Holyhead, drapers—Hill and Co. Glasgow; as far as re- 
gards N. Hill, 

Baxxrvupts.—ALEXANDER Forrar, Dunstable, straw-bonnet-manufacturer, to sur- 
render Sept. 30, Oct. 26: solicitors, Crossley and Burn, Lombard Street; Simpson, 
St. Albans; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Lrwis and Marruew 
Worms, Queen Street, Cheapside, merchants, Sept. 30, Nov. 2: solicitors, Tilleard 
and Co. Old Jewry ; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Bensamin SALTER 
North End, Fulham, brewer, Sept. 28, Oct. 19: solicitors, Lawrance and Plews, Old 
Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Henxry GronrcEe 
Quitrer, Birmingham, grocer, Sept. 29, Nov. 2: solicitors, Motteram and Co, Bir- 
mingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham— Mavrice Ricnarps, Birming- 
ham, grocer, Sept. 29, Nov. 2: solicitors, Motteram and Co. BirmMfigham; official 
assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Epwarp Micure.son, Manchester, woollen-mer- 
chant, Sept. 28, Oct. 29: solicitors, Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, 
Young, Leeds—Epwarp Joxes, Liverpool, linen-draper, Sept. 24, Oct. 15: solici- 
tor, Williams, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Divipenn.— Oct. 11, Rufford, Stourbridge, banker. 

Certiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 7, Higginbotham, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer—Oct. 9, Earp, 
Uttoxeter, brewer—Oct. 11, Bailey, Burslem, boot-maker—Oct. 9, Shaw, Birming- 
ham, stationer—Oct. 11, Lishman, Shenstone, Staffordshire, surgeon. 





Friday, September 17. 

Pantyersuirs Disso.vep.—Penny and Naish, Newport, Monmouthshire, brewers 
—W. and D. Forgan, Hatton Garden, bakers— Drew and Pike, Plymouth, ironmon- 
gers—Tisdale and Oakey, Shrewsbury, auctioneers— Brearley and Schofield, Trough 
Syke Mill, Bacup, breakers-up of cotton-waste—Greenhalgh and Holford, Manches- 
ter, watch-makers—Tatley and Knowles, Manchester, cotton-manufacturers— Loud 
and Bushell, Herne, Kent, maltsters—Sparks and Co. Liverpool, provision-mer- 
chants—Edkin and Gibson, Harrington, Cumberland, ship-brokers—J. and T. Par- 
kinson, Bury, brass-founders—Lloyd and Davies, Liverpool, grocers—Ward and 
Son, Upper Dorset Place, Clapham Road, printers—Reid and Co. Sunderlam, tea- 
dealers~-R. G. and R, G. Horton jun. Leeds, surgeons—Beacock and Fletcher, Win- 
terton, Lincolnshire, machine-makers—Gardner and Urquhart, St. Helen's Place, 
Bishopsgate Street, merchants. ; 

Baykrvrts.—Duncan James MACKELLER and Cnar.rs Hampson, Gresham Street, 
shawl-warehousemen, to surrender Sept. 30, Nov. 2: solicitors, Mardon and Prich- 
ard, Christchurch Chambers; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Groror 
Ctarnam, Whittlesea, Cambridge, watch-maker, Sept. 28, Nov. 9: solicitors, Reece 
and Co, Serjeants’ Inn; Reece, Birmingham; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—Davip Marriott, Oxford Street, draper, Sept. 30, Nov. 2: solicitor, Noreut, 
Gray's Inn Square; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Henry ALLIson Bar- 
Ker, City Road, coal-merchant, Sept. 30, Nov. 9: solicitors, Lawrence and Co. Old 
Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—ALrrep Avevst, 
Norwich, ironmonger, Sept. 30, Oct. 19: solicitors, Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury ; 
Miller and Son, Norwich; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—BenjamIn 
Bais, Birmingham, perfumer, Sept. 27, Oct. 23: solicitor, Allen, Birmingham; offi- 
cial assignee, Christie, Birmingham—GeorGe Gitzert, Nottingham, builder, Oct. 
. 29: solicitor, Smith, Nottingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham — 
1 Homas StaLry, Stockport, grocer, Sept. 29, Nov. 10: solicitor, Stringer, Stockport ; 
official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Cuaries Sewent. Harris, Liverpool, pawn- 
broker, Sept. 28, Oct. 28: solic itors, Watson and Fletcher, Liverpool; official assig- 
hee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Divipexps.—Oct. 11, Martin, Bishop's Stortford, sack-manufacturer—Oct. 11, 
Randall and Dicks, Greek Street, leather-sellers—Oct. 2, Wagstaff and Baylis, Kid- 

erminster, carpet-manufacturers. 

Crntiricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
mee ting.—Oct. 11, Simson, Bishopsgate Street, provision-dealer--Oct. 4, Lawrence, 
Parliament Street, zinc-dealer- Oct. 14, Coker, Saltash, merchant — Nov. 15, Winter- 
bottom, Huddersfield, spinner——Nov. 15, Hartley and Son, Halifax, stationers— 
Oct. 8, Nelson, Sowerby, Yorkshire, builder—Oct. 8, Wildsmith and Longly, Wors- 
borough Dale, Yorkshire, boat-builders—Oct. 8, Dilger, Bradford, Yorkshire, ge- 
neral dealer—Oct. 8, Burnley, Batley, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer—Oct. 8, Child 
and Barker, Wakefield, railway-contractors—Oct. 9, Wilton, Sheflield, linen-draper 
—Oct. 9, Carlisle, Sheffield, builder. 

Scorcu Sequesrrations.— Macdonald, Kintail, cattle-de aler, Sept. 24, Oct. 19— 

ood, Edinburgh, draper, Sept. 23, Oct. 14, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 





BRITISH FUND 


| Saturd. | Monday. | Tuesday. Wednes4 Thurs. 














8. (Closing Prices.) 




























































































| 
| Fancomeedl 
Sper Cent Consols...scecesesceecesesees) 99§ | 100 | 99R | 00} 094 | 100 
Ditto for Account .. ee * loo 100) | 100) | «(99 99; 100 
3 per Cents Reduced... shut — _- i“ _- — 
34 per Cents ......+.. | shut —_ _- i _— -_-: 
Long Annuities .. shut — —i— —_— —_ 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. } shut _ —_i —_— -_ —_ 
India Stock, 104 per Cent...... |, — | —— | —— | —— | 260 277 
Exchequer Bills, 1jd. per oe ++] 70 pm. | 6&7 7 70 67 67 
India Bonds 3 per Cent ........ ececccece — | — [06 pm. 87 _:- 87 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, ..ceceseseeeeees5 p. Ct! 83} | Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 107 
Belgian... AT oe —_— ood = 254 
Ditto ....... +35 — — &t— —_ 
Brazilian . $— 1033 | _ 
Buenos Ay ‘— 73 Ohio ....4. « oe - — 
Chilian . t— 107 Pennsylvania ae - —_ 
Danish bo 105 ‘|| Peruvian... 46 1054 
DI8tO . cc ccccccccccccccces 3=— 4 || Portuguese Se —_— 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 65 || Ditto. .... 3- oo 
iD spbdésccensuseteenesl ‘— 995 Hl Russian .., 4— 1189 
French a -a- Ditto ..... tt 105 
Ditto.. +4) — |103f. 25c. || Sardinian . tb — 95 
Indiana.. it —— |) Spanish ,......ceceees 3— a 
Illinois ......... 6 — — || Ditto New Deferred.......3 — 2 
Louisiana (Sterling) 5 — —— || Ditto (Passive)....... eosccece 6 
Maryland (Sterling)...... 5 — | 97}exd. |) Venezuela... 3 43 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Bayxs— 
Caledonian ......+.. eerecevesesees 42 Australasiat......++s-ececeeeee 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 704 ex d. British North American........ 6 
Eastern Counties ....... oe 11) Colonial orevecs 15 
Great Northern .....-+seceseeeee 76 Commercial ef London .......+. 29 
Great South. and West. Ireland. . 46 London and Westminster ...... 3s 
Great Western .......sesecesees 974 | London Joint Stock...... —_ 
Hull and Selby... 1134 National of Ireland .. _— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 86,exd.| National Provincial... —_— 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... se Provincial of Ireland. —_ 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. lot Union of Australia, .... ° 50 
London and Blackwall..... ..... 8 Union of London... ....5605000+ _ 
London and North-western ...... 121 InNES— 
Midland .......s+0+5+ erecccecs 7 Brazilian Imperial .........++++ 55 
North British .. nee 304 Ditto (St. John del Rey)..+..... 29 
Scottish Central........ 784 Cobre Copper ........ee+6 sees 45 
South-eastern and Dover 724 Nouveau Monde, .......+se0+00e i 
South- western ee 92 MisceLtanzrous— 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 6th Australian Agricultural ........ 20 
York and North Midland ........ 482) | Camadal on... cece eeccnccnee bu 
Dock General Steam . . 295 
East and West India 167 Peninsular and Oriental 5) 86 
London 129 Royal Mail Steam. 79 
St. Katherine 96 South Australian ... 2 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the Lith day of Sept. 1552. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issucd sosecesseceeesees £35,349,790 


£35,349,790 


Government Debdt,.....- 


veveee £11,015,100 
Other Securities ..... 2,984,900 


° ’ 






Gold Coin and Bullion oe 21,330,636 
Silver Bullion, 24. ..ceeeceeeee 19,154 
£35,319,790 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553,000 
Rest 
Public Deposits" . 
Other Deposits .........+ 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 







£39,112,294 


Government Securities (in- 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,189,182 





Other Securities, ......66+60« +» L116 843 
Notes 13,263, 415 
Gold and Silver Coin,.........+ SAS 558 


£39,113,298 
1 Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


lest of Natt 





* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, ( 





BULLION. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....43 17 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 
New Dollars .. 0 4 103 
Silver in Bars, Standard 05 eo 








METALS. Per ton. 

r, british Cakes£10210 0... 0 0 0 
Iron, Welsh Bars. 600. 000 
Lead, British Pig. 76.18 0 0 
Steel, Swedish Keg... 165 lO 0 .. 0 0 @ 








Harley + 200—24 
° Malting .. 28—329 

++ 39—40 | Malt, Ord... 52—64 
Fine ....... 40—50 | Fine ..... 54—58 
Super. New. 45—48 | Peas, Hog ., 33-34 








++ 19—20 
Potato .... 22—23 
Pine ., 23-24 


Boile 
Beans, Ticks. 30— 32 
Old ....65. H—35 
Indian Corn, 28— 30 | 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Sept. 11. 














Wheat... 4is.104. | Rye ....+.- 30s. 2d.) Wheat .... 42° 5d, | Rye.. +» 304.94, 
Rarley.... 27 8 Beans ...... 34 0 Barley ..... 27 10 oe 6 
Oats «..0+ -l9 9 Peas «+++. - 31 © | Oats ....... 18 10 y 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 

Town-made ...........per sack 43s. to 46s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz. 
Beconds ..ecececcceccceces cooee 4 — 43 Carlow, 4!. 0s. to 4/, 2s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 37 — 40 Bacon, Irish . 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... “a 7 Cheese, Cheshire . 

American ........ per barrel 18 — 21 Derby Plain ...... 

Canadian .... — 21 Hams, ¥ ° 

Bread, 64. to 7}d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 








Newoate anp Leapennace.® Smirarieco.” Hisap or Catrue at 
~4& 0 @ . sd ad 6. a, Sirurixco. 
Beef .. 210to3 2to3 6 wo. 2 COS 6 to 3 10] Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 2—3 8—4 2 wn. 3 O—4 2—4 G/ Beasts, 1,143 ..... 5,267 
Veal .. 2 8-3 4—4 @ oon. 21I0—3 10—4 4) Sheep . 9,630 ..... 29,210 
Pork .. 3 O—3 8—4 4 were 3 O—3 S—4 O| Calves. 502 ..... 350 
Lamb... 4 0-4 4-410 46—4 8—5 O | Pigs... 470 .10-0 3su 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 
HOPS. | OOL. 
Kent Pockets....... eee 75s.to 84s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to 1344, 
Choice ditto . + O — © | Wether and Ewe.......0---e+e+e 10 — 123 
Sussex ditto . 63 — 75 | Leicester Hogget and Wether.. ia =— 0 
Farnham ditto.. 0 — © |Pine Combing. ........sceeeeeeee log — 1G 











HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 








(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


Smrrnurie.s. Wurtrrcwart, 














Hay, Good .. sesee 808. to 88s. to 85s. ... 

Inferior. - &— — 75 

New.. . O— 0 
CIOVET ws eeeess . 8 —105 —100 
Wheat Straw ...cecceesee 36 — 40 — 40 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES 
Rape OL .seceees -++sperewt. £112 6 | Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 0s. 91. to ls Od, 
Retined . eosccccccee BUS O Congou, He ....seereeee 14—17 

RAMEE sca scan oedacinaen 110 6! Pekoe, flowery.........+ 13—460 
Linseed Oil-Cake .....++. perloo0 11 0 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. Id. per Ib, 





Candles, per dozen, 4s, 4d. 

Moulds (6¢. per doz.discount) 5s. 2d. | 
Coals, Hetton....... cocoe SOK =F 
Besdrccccscccccccecececsecse WER | 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60+ 
4 


to 89s Of, 
Good Ordinary .....6+0000+ — 450. 0. 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 225. 2}4 

West India Molasses..,... !1s.@4 to 13s, 64, 





Friday. 
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ER MAJESTYS THEATRE 
ASSOCIATION. 
‘ IN 40,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH. 
Paid up in full—Ne further Liability. 
“ Reorsrerep Provision arty.” 


And to be sae pursuant to 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 110, 
On sy Rovar Canter. 





Trustees. 
The Duke of LEINSTER. 
The Marquis of CLANRICARDE. 
FREDERIC MILDRED, Esq- 
BENJAMIN OLIVIERA, Esq., M.P. 
Committee. 
President—The Marquis of CLANRICARDE. 
The Earl of HARRINGTON. 
Major-Gen. the Hon. H. F. C. CAVENDISH. 
Sir JOHN BAYLEY, Bart. 
Cc. BARRY BALDWIN, Esq. 
With power to add to their number. 
Standing Counsel. 
C. A. HOGGINS, Esq. Q@.C. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. MASTERMAN, PETERS, MILDRED, and Co. 
Messrs. CHARLES HOPKINSON and Co. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. HUGHES, KE: ARSEY, and MASTERMAN. 
bs 7, Buc klersbur ry. 
A large proportion of the Shares have already been subscribed. 

The affairs of the Association will be conducted by Mani A- 
ging Director, appointed by the Committee. The Cc 
will have the exclusive control over the Receipts and Expendi- 
ture ; and no liability can in any event be incurred by the 
Shareholders beyond the amount ‘of the subscribed Capital, as 
the Committee will have no power to bind the Association, 
or to contract any engagement beyond that amount. 

Previously to the commencement ef each Season, the per- 
sonal privileges to be reserved to the Shareholders will be de- 
fined by the Committee. 

If the terms of any Charter of Incorporation, to be here 
after granted, should require the Shares to be of larger amount 
than Five Pounds, the number of Shares granted to cach ap- 
plicant will be rateably reduced. 

Applications for Shares, in the usual form, to be made to 
Messrs. Hughes, Kearsey, and Masterman, at their Office, No. 
17, Bucklersbury ; or to the Secretary of the Association, at 
Her Maje r Majesty’ 's Theatre, Haymarket, London. 


NORFOLK and NORWICH MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 

PRINCIPAL CHARITIES 
of NORWICH, on 
ow and 24th days of September next, in St. 

ail. 

PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS AND SOLO PERFORMERS. 

Madame Viardot Garcia, Madame Fiorentini, Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Miss Alleyne, and Miss Dolby ; Signor Gardoni, Mr. 
Lockey, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Belletti, Mr. Weiss, and 
Herr Formes, Violins—Messrs. Blagrove and Sainton. 
Double Bi Signor Bottesini. 

The entire Orchestra will comprise 400 Performers. 
Conductor—Mr Benedict. 

Applications for programmes to be addressed to G. E. Simp- 
son, or R. Kerrison, Esqrs. Tombland, Norwich. 

Return tickets during the Festival week will be issued at 
the principal stations on the Eastern Counties Railway. 


. 

HE GOLD-FIELDS OF AUSTRA- 

LIA.—This New MOVING PANORAMA, painted from 
his Sketches made upon the Spot by J. 8. Prout, is EXHMI- 
BITED Daily, at 309, Regent Street, (next the Polytechnic.) 
Among the principal Scenes are : Plymouth Sound—Madeira 
—Cape of Good Hope—South Sea Whale Fishing—Melbourne 
—Geclong—The Road to the Diggings—Mount Alex: 
Sydney—The Blue Mountains—Summer. hill Creek— Oy 
Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight. It being de- 
sirable that the Scencs should be described by one personally 
acquainted with the Colony, Mr. Provr has, for a short time. 
undertaken that oftice. Admission, ls.; Reserved Seats, 2¢.; 
Gallery,6¢. At3 and 8 o'clock, 


ERMAN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Osborne House, Upper Avenue Road, St. 
John’s Wood.—This establishment, newly instituted, is con- 
ducted by a German Protestant lady, who receives eighteen 
pils, the daughters of gentlemen. The German and French 
nguages are not only continually used in conversation, but 
employed in the instruction of other branches of knowledge, 
and thereby perfectly acquired. Eminent masters attend for 
all the branches of education, and French and German go- 
vernesses reside inthe house. The domestic arrangements 
are on the most liberal plan ; and the highest references are 
given.—Terms, inclusive of all but Music, are 110 guineas per 
annum ; Pianoforte, Solo Singing, or Harp, each 10 guineas 
Per annum extra. 


NATIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW 


LEAGUE.—PRIZE ESSAY. 














In AID — the FUNDS of the 
inthe CC ‘TY of NORFOLK and CITY 
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At a MEETING of the COUNCIL of the NATIONAL 
ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE, held in Newall’s Buildings, 
Manchester, on the 10th ust 1852, it was resolved to offer 
the sum of 250/. for ‘the AEST ESSAY, and the sum of 50/. for 
the SECOND BEST ESSAY, showing the Results of the Re- 

‘al of the Corn-laws and the Free-trade Policy upon the 

foral, the Social, the Commercial, and the Political Interests 
of the United Kingdom. The Essays are to be sent in ad 
dressed to George Wilson, Esq. Leagne Rooms, Manchester, 
on or before the Ist of December 1852. A letter should ac- 
company cach Essay, giving the name ard address of the 
writer, which will romain unopened till the award is made. 
The successful Essays are to be the property of the Council of 
the National Anti-Corn-law League. 

By order i ee ‘ouncil, 
EORGE WILSON, Chairman. 
Newall's Buildings, ee a August 30th iss2. 
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LATE.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS 

14, Cornhill, London. The best wrought SILVER 

SPOONS and FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 2¢. per ounce; 

Queen's Pattern, 7s. 4d. per ounce. The following are the 

Weights recommended, but the articles may be had lighter 
or heavier at the same price per ounce— 



















FIDDLE PATTERN. QUEEN'S PATTERN. 
oz. s.d. £e.d. oz. sd, £ ad. 
12 Table Spns. 30at7 2..10 * . | 12 Table Spns. 40at7 4..1413 4 
a Dessert do. 20at7 2.. 7 ji2 Dessert do. 25 -9 34 
Table Frks.30 7 10 i 5! | 12 Table Frks. 49 4..14134 
13 Dessert do. 20 7% 34 12 Dessert do. 25 74.. 9 34 


2 Gravy Spns 10 


72.. sues, 1D Gravy Bpneis 
1 Soup Ladle 10 72.. 3118 
7 


3 1 Soup Ladle 12 
4 Sauce do...10 2168! 4 Sauce do...12 
4 Salt Spns. ( gilt strong) jl 00! 4 Salt Spns " (strong gilt ’ 20 
1 Fish Slice . seeee2 100 1 Fish Slice.... sere 50 

12 Tea Spoows 10 7 8.. 3168 12 Tea Spoons M 70. 5 98 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs... 0150) 1 Pair Sugar Tongs. +. 1 50 

A Pamphlet, illustrated by wood engravings, and contain- 
ing the weights and prices of the various articles required in 
family use, may be had on application, or will be sent, post 
free, to any part of the British dominions. A. bk. SAVORY 
and SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, 

Opposite the Bank. 
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AND OTHERS.— 

The UNDERCLIFF, VENTNOR, and BONCHURCH, 
ISLE of WIGHT.—Famlies intending to winter in the 
genial climate of the Undercliff will find it to their advan- 
tage in procuring a residence, to apply either personally or by 
letter to CHARLES H. BULL, House Agent, Belgrave Road, 
Ventnor, I. W.; from whom full particulars of every avail- 
able House, Cottage, and Suite of Apartments, may be had 


free of expense. 

- 

\ EDICAL, INVALID, AND 
GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more 
than Three Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty Policies— 

Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred 
Thousand Pounds, and upwards— 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to nearly Fifty- 
eight Thousand Pounds. 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the As- 
surance of D pd Lives. 

Healthy lives assured at home and abroad, at lower rates 
than at most other Offices. 

A Konus of 50 per cent on the premiums paid was added to 
the policies at last Division of Profits. 

Agents wanted. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other informa- 
tion, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or 
on application to any of the Soc iety’ 8 oy in the country. 

P. G. NEIS Actuary. 
c. DOU GL. AS SINGE R, Secretary 


. y > 
[TPE ASSURANCE.—LAW PROPER- 
4 TY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY. 
30, Essex Street, Strand, London; and 19, Princess Street, 
Manchester. 
Subscribed Capital, 250,000. im 5000 shares of 50/. each. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Directors. 
James Macaulay, 
Henry Paull, I 
Robert Young, 
Auditors, 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq. Salisbury. 
James Hutton, Esq. Moorgate Street. 
Bankers. 
London and County Bank, 21, - een Street. 
Standing Couns 
Heury Stevens, Esq. 7, New Squ: ire, 
Consulting Actuary. 
Francis G. P. Neison, 25, Tall Mall. 
Medical Oficer— } iament Street. 
Solicitor—W iliam Colley, Esq. 16, Bucklersbury. 
Proctor—M. Pitcher, Esq. Doctors’ Commons 
Actuary and Secretary—W illiaw Neison, Esq. F.S.S. 


O INVALIDS 





ESTABLISHED 1841. 















talph T. Brockman, Fsq. 
jenj. Chandicr jun. Esq. 
Eaward W. Cox, Usq. 


Esq. 











Lincoln’s Inn. 








Ft. 
3 





a STER BOARD. 


Directors. 
Nicholas E. _ Esq. Thomas Taylor, Esq. Norfolk 
ag Hall, Street 


. ie, Esq G. B. Withington, Esq. 
a Street, Esq. Thomas Whitlow, Psq, 
Bankers—Sir Benjamin iLey wood, Bart. and Co. 

el. 


puns 
J.P. Lake, Esq. 4, Townhall Buildings, Cross Street. 
Physician, 


J. L. Bardsley, Esq. M.D. 8, Chatham Street, Piccadilly. 
Surgeon. 
R. H. M‘Keand, Esq. 5, oe d Strect, St. Peter's. 

Surveyor 

Mr. Edward Corbett. Mr. 
Mr. William Radford. 

Agents—Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 19, Princess Street. 

Secretary—W. U1. Partington, Esq. 


Edward Nicholson. 





This Society is established to apply the principle of As- 
surance to Prorerry as well as to Life; and its business con- 
sists of— 

The Assurance of Derecrive and Unmarkeranie TitLes, 
renderiag them absolute and perfect. 

The Assurance of Coryuo.ns, Lirenoins, and Lrasruorns, 
thereby making them equal to, or even better than Frrernotps, 
for all purposes of sale or mortgage. 

The redemption of Loans and Mortoacrs, and guarantecing 
their absolute repayment within a given period. 

Increased and Immediate ANNvrries granted upon Heattuy 
as well as Disgasep Lives 

The Fiprtrry of Clerks, Servants, and others GvarRanTrep 
upon the payment of a small annual premium, and a reduction 
of nearly one-halfis made when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Pidelity Guarantee Policy. 

Lire Assrrance effected for the whole term of life, or for 
a term of years, and the premiums can be paid yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly. 

Expowment and Ervcatron Assurances and 
granted; the premiums can be paid upon the ret 
non-returnable system, in case of death before atta 
age agreed upon. 

Iuuepiate AN ScrTtirs, or incre naoe incomes, granted in ex- 
change ~ _ VERSIONARY INTRRE 

Whole ld Policies granted, and all Policies issued by 
this § bow are InpisyrvTarie, except in cases of fraud. 

Every information furnished, free of expense, by 

WILLIAM NEISON, Esq. Actuary and Secretary, 
30, Essex Street, Strand, Lenten. 
Agents Wanted. 
x .— 
PROVIDENT LIFE 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, 
Buildings. Established 1806. Invested Capital, 
Annual Income, 153,000/. Bonuses declared, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office 
President—The Right Mon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
William Henry ~~ Fsq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Pe Deputy Chairman, 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. ? Esq. M.P. 
Ge: arg ze Dacre, Esq. w illiam Ostler, Esq. (P.K.S. 
Pellatt, Esq. M.P. 
¢ Round, sq. 
Kinnaird, | Th ev. James Sherman. | 
F seas k Squire, Esq. 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Menaging Director. | 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.8.8. 29, Upper Montague | 
Street, Montague Square. 
NINETEFEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 








ANNUITIES 
ible or 
ing the 















Iving | 








OFFICE, | 
Royal Exchange 
1,311,761. 














The Hon. Arthur 
Thomas Maugham, Esq. (M.P. 








| Examples of | the Extine 


of Premiums by ‘the surrender | 





Bonuses adde 






































subsequently, 
Date of; Sum Original Premium. to be further 
Policy.) Insure« iacreased 
| | | annually. 
——| } 
£€ |£5. a. [ £2ea¢€ 
1806 2500 |79 1010 Extinguished.| 1222 2 0 | 
Isll loud | 33:19 2 ditto 231 17 8 
| isis | 1000 | 341610 ditto 114 18 10 
Eramvles of Bonuses added (0 other Poticves 
| Potal with “adai- } 
Polic " Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- | 
7 Date. Be Insured. | added. | ther increased. 
ge a| £84 | 
621 1807 | 982 12 1 1882 12 1 | 
1174 | slo 1200 | 10 5 6 2360 5 6 } 
3392 1820 5000 | «3553 17 8 8553 17 8 | 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in ‘all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street. 


~ 


i 

NITED KINGDOM LIFE aAgsv. 

RANCE COMPANY. Established by Act of Parlia. 

ment in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. ” 
Honorary Presidents. 


Earl of Courtown. Viscount Palkland. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstone. 
Rar! of Norbury. Lord Belhaven & Stenton. 


Rarl of Stair. ‘Wm. Campbell, 
mers. liche wan. Req. of Til. 


London Board. 
Chairman—Charies Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. F. Chas. Ma’ laud, ‘ts 
Chas. B. Curtis, Esq. 2 
William Fairlie, Esq. FP. H. Thomson, Esq, 
Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett Str cet, 
St. James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners Strect. 
The bonus added to — from March 1834 to the 2lst 
December 1847 is as fullows— 
Sum added Sum added Sum 








Sum Time to policy to cy payable 
Assured. Assured. in 1841. in 1848. at death, 
£ £ s.d, £ed £ ga 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths... 683 6 8 787100 6470168 
*1,000 7 years.... —_—_ 157 100 = 1,157 log 
500 l year..... —_ ll 560 5ll 50 


* Exampre.—At the commencement of the year 184] 9 per- 
son aged 30, took out a policy for 10007. the annual paymeag 
for which is 244. ls. Sd.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 
1687, lls. &d., but the profits being 2} per cent per annem on 
the sum insured, which is 222. 10s. per annum for each Ogg.) 
he had 1571. 10s. added to the policy, almost as much as the 
premiums pai 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the Pirst Five Years, 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information will pe 
afforded on application to the Resident Director. 


| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED Ca- 

TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, containg 
designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bedsteads, and 
also their priced List of bedding. They have likewise, in ad. 
dition to their usual stock, a gr variety of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have jusg 
imported. Herat and Sox, Bedstead and Bedding Manufae- 
turers, 195, Tottenham Court Road. 


NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 
at 19s. per ton, 
Company's wharfs, Camden Town, Kilburn, Shepherd's 
and Kensington. Address LEE and JERDEIN, solkk ‘ 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. ‘his Com- 
pauy’s coals may also be had at the several stations of the 
London and North-western Railway Company, between 
Lancaster and London, on application to Mr, W. Carter, Bir- 
mingham, or ts» the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, 
Liverpool. 
_ou nel, 1852. 











cash, delivered within three miles of the 
ush, 
* 






WILLIAM LAIRD, General Mana: xer, 


(\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

The ladies are — solicited to ie a trial of the 
GLENFIELD PATE DOUBLE-1 NED POWDER 
STARCH, which, for “Dome: stic use, w stands unrivall 
Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Tu 
Hooper Brothers; Natty and Feast; Croft and Innuceat; 




















Pe tty, Wood, and Co. ; Twelvetrees Brothers; RK. Letchford 
Co.; John Yates and Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner; 
and, and Co, ; Field, Roberts,and Barber ; A. Dr 





den and Co.; Hicks Brothers ; C. B. Williams and Co.; 8 
Sterry, and Co.; Thor Snelling; John Hynam ; 
Brewer; and Retail, Il Shopkeepers. Agents wan 3 
apply to Mr. kh. W OTHERSPUON, 40, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 
London Dépot: Wormensroon, Mackay, and Co. 40, hing 
William Strect, City. 


wpa .TNT r , ont 
B ETTSS PATENT BRANDY.—The 
) highest medical authorities recommend brandy and 
water as the best customary beverage, and particularly as an 
efficient preventive of diarrheeatic complaints at this sea- 
son. They equally concur in preferring BETTS'S PATENT 
BRANDY, as the purest and mest wholesome. It is an- 
equalied for preserving fruits, home-made wines, &c. Sold 
throughout the kingdom, by respectable Wine and Spirit Mer 
chants, in glass bottles protected by the Patent Metallic Cap- 
and at the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, in dozens, 
included, at 1ts. per gallon ; or in stoue 

jars of 2 id upwards, at 16s. per gallon, pa 
‘coloured. Berrs and Co. French Brandy Distillery 

St. John Street. 
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J.T. 
Smithfield Bars, 8 
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PARON LIEBIG ON PALE ALES.— 
« If I wished to associate with any individual brew 
my remarks on the alleged adulteration of bitter beer wit 
strychnine, it would have been only natural to hav 
tioned another brewery in which alone, and not in Mr. 
sopp’s, I was engaged in investigating the Burton mo 
brewing: and it was also in that brewer and not in 
Allsopp’s, that the Bavarian brewers acqui all the 
tions they obtained at . » admiration I exy 
of this beverage, in my letter to Mr. Allsopp, is advert 
such a manner «ts to lead to the inference that my praise was 
exclusively confined to Mr. Allsopp's beer: this was not the 
case ; my remarks re dl to that class of beer. 
“ Giessen, July 24,1 JUSTUS I 
N.B. The Baron's or y is ia the he o . 
Miller, at the Jerusalem Cot e, Cornhill, where it may 
be seen by any one taking an interest in the m atter. r 
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phor ESSOR LIEBIG on ALLSOPP'S 
PALE ALE, 
From Professor Liebig to Mr. Allsopp. 

“The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me afforded me 
another opportunity of confirming its valuable qualitics. 
am myself an admirer of this beverage, and my own exp ori - 
€ enables me to recommend it, in accordance with the 
opinion of the most eminent English physicians, as a very 
agreeable and efficient tonic, and as a general beverage both 
for the invalid and the robust. 

“ Giessen, May 6, 1892. JUSTUS LIEBIG. 

That the Public might forma correct judgment of the in- 
ees ition of that eminent authority, Messrs. Allsopp 2 nd Sons 

i.c ecpublished Baron Liebig's Letter to Mr. Alls pp in ex- 





















ti ne” iN the London Daily Journa as well 

Tapers; © pies of which letter, and of the very nut 

em-tinve! y increasing Professional T monials 

tiie Pole and Bitter Ale, may be ebtained on ap 

the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent ; or at their Establishments in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Dudley, Glasgow 7 nati - in. 





Birwingham, and elsewhere. 
} ECHIS DESKS, WORK- RK-BOX 
4 and TEA-CILESTS, 4,1 DENHALL 8TRENT, ) 
PON, combine all that is supe ad cheap, with the most _ >- 
proved patterns, invented by himse if, w ufsctured on is 
own premises ; where may be scen some of the richest spect 
mens in the w rid of Papier Maché Goods, Dees- 
“s, Ivory Chessmen anes a, ! ; 
»" and in i act everyth he Work - table i : 
Dressing Toilet, displayed ina style zance not surpassce 
by any in this kingdom. Mecut is thes je and orig li 
yentor of the Castellated Tooth- brushes, —_, ~ a 
. , zatelle 
Paste, the peculiar Stecl Razor, the Cushioned tga 
table ‘s d various improvements ia Yortable Desks and 


Dressing ‘cases combined. 


LON- 
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7EW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AI 

the best New Works may be obtained in succession 

from Mudie’s Select Library by every Subscriber of One 

Guinea per Annam ,; and by all first-class Country Subscr: bers 

of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to 
Cuantes Epwanp Mupre, 510, New Oxford Street. 


agen nl 

ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 
i and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wiitiam Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

FE. Lazensy and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCTIIOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
ao justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&e. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


> , red 

AVIES’S SPERM CANDLES, Is. 8d. 
5 and Is. 104. per Ib. ; Botanic Wax, 11d. ; German Wax, 
ls. 2d.; Transparent Wax, Is. 4d. and 2s.; Best Wax, 2s. 3¢ 
British Wax or Sperm, Is. 4d.; Patent Sperm, lld.; Fine 
Wax, ls. 5d. ; Composite, Gjd. Tid. 9d. and 94d ; Palmer's, 
6}d.; Magnums, 8d. ; Middling size,7id.; Store Candles, 4}d. 
and 5d.; Wax wick Moulds, 6d.; Yellow Soap, 44s. 50s. and 
64s. per 112ibs.; Mottled, 56s.; Windsor Soap, Is. 4d. per 
packet ; Brown Windsor, Is. 9d.; Rose, 2s. ; Almond, 2s. 6d. ; 
Sealing-wax, 4s. 6d.; Argand, Vegetable, or Carcel Oil, 4s. 0: 
per gallon; Sperm oil, 7s. 6d. ; Solar, 3s. Gd. ; French, 4s.—For 
cash, at Davres’s Old Establish d Warchouse, 63, St. Martin's 

Lanc, opposite the Westminster County Court. 


T\INNEFORD’S PURE FLUW MAG- 














NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most | 


eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Aciditics, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
articularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
nfants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and cflicacious 
Prepared by Dinnerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Norse-hair Gloves and 
Belts, 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 
emists throughout the empire. 
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FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN 
MINUTES is insured by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—These Wafers give instant relief and a rapid cure 
of asthma, coughs, and all disorcers of the breath and lungs. 
To singers and public speakers they are invaiceble for clear 
ing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 14d. ; 2s. 9d. ; and 11s. per box. Sold by all Medicine 
venders. 
Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, the best medi 
cine for Females. They have apleasant taste. Price ls. ljd.; 
2s. 9d. ; and Ils. per box. With full directions for us 

















\HOLERA.—To avert an attack of this 

/ approaching Malady, the faculty »dvise a well. selected 
diet, and strict attention to the state of the skin, which latter 
can only be preserved in the due performance of its functions 
by daily frictions and ablution ; the most approved frictors 
for promoting this required healthy state of the system, are 
manufactared as LAURENCE’S HORSE-HAIR GLOVES 
and STRAPS, (Dinneford’s Patent,) well known for their in- 
vigorating effects upon the animal economy. The improved 
Gloves and Straps may be obtained of all respectable Chemists 
aad Druggists throughout the empire. 


>} — , 
NELCALEE and C0.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The 1 } 
brash has the important advantage of searching thorot 
to th» divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in 
extra ordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brus), that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like comm 
brushes of improved graduated and po wertul fric . 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and dur , by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all int parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuipe Smyr Spong Only at Mercatrr, Bixoiey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 1:9 5, Oxford Street. 
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SAND CURES BY DU BARRY’'S DELICIOUS REVA- 
A ARABICA FOOD of indigestion (dyspepsia), consti 
yn, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints.—Cure N l, of 
dyspepsia. From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies: “I 
P ived considerable benefit from Du lirry’s Revalenta 
Arabica Food, and consider it duc to yourselves and 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines 
cies.”—Cure No. 49,832. “ Fifty years’ in 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma 
tulency, spasms, sickness at the stom 
been removed by Du Barry's exec 
w i near Diss, Nor 
c pregnancy, constipation, 
heart! » Vomiting, for which a treut quantity 
physic had been tried in vain, have been enti 
by Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabi 
lady for whom I ordered it is very 
this favourable result. Thomas Woo 
Bromicy, Middlesex, March 31, 1819 
Fortzum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly, 
Majesty the Queen; Hee und Batler, 155, 
als» to be had at 60, Gracechurch Strect; 33 
In canisters, with full instructions, 5ib. Lis. ; 
per-retined, 5!b. 22s, ; 10Ib, 338. The 1b. and 12 carriag 
free.—Bavry Nu Barry and Co. 77, Regent Street, London 


Pl ‘yr . — . - 
Ts & SUMMER SUN AND DUST 

are sources of scrious inconvenience to persons of dcl 
este complexion. On the drive, the P enade, the aquatic 
iwith ROWLAND's 
» Which will be found greatiy refreshing to the 
complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxatior 
allaying all irritability and heat, and immediately affording 
the pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity and 
healthful state of the skin. Freckles, tun, spots, pimples, ond 
discolourations are ely eradicated by the Kal) r, and 
five place toa delicately clear and fuir con i 
of suaburn, or stings of insects, its virtues has 
acknowledged. Price 4s. 6d. and &s. Gd. per bott! 
Cavtion.—The words “ROWLAND’s KALYRDOR” are on 
the wrapper of cach bottle. Sold by A. Row:axp and Sons 
29, Hatton Garden, London, and all Chemists aud Perfumers. 
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CERTAIN CURF FOR COUGHS, COLDS, AND 
AS CHMATICAL COMPLAINTS.—The autumusl quarter is 
tie season when coughs, colds, ond wheeziags on the che st, 
ar> most prevalent: such are the propertiesof HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS, that, if taken at the commencement of the atta k, the 
virulence of the disease is very much abated, and tt ationt 
thereby suffers little or no inconvenicnee ; but if neg ected, 
it frequently occurs that the foundation of incurable disor- 
ders are laid ; therefore, let thosc who are liable to attacks 
of this nature try these valuable Pills; and they arc par- 
ticularly recommended to those who are afflicted with astlima 
aad diseases of the chest. Sold by all Druggists, and at Pro- 

© Hottowar's Establishment, 244, Strand, Londun. 
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} work, and one not less important nor valuable than the account of the Skerryvore Lighthouse. 
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In post 8vo. (pp. 596,) price 12s, 


MANUAL OF MINERALOGY ; 


OR THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MINERAL KINGDOM: 
CONTAINING 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE, AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SEPARATE 
SPECIES, INCLUDING THE MORE RECENT DISCOVERIES AND CHEMICAL ANALYSES. 
By JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E, F.G.S. 

Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in Queen’s College, Cork. 

**A copious and able compilation ; not only bringing up the knowledge and discoveries of mineralogy to the 
latest date, but aiming at elevating the mind of the pupil by connecting the science of mineralogy with geology 
and the singular questions that geology embraces.” — Spectator. 

“There is a completeness about this Manual of Mineralogy which must recommend it to every one pursuing 
this branch of science. Particular attention has been paid to the erystallographic and chemical characters of 
each mineral, and the analyses given are more extensive, and selected with more care, than those to be found in 
amy work on mineralogy in the English language.”—Athen@um. 

** One of the best elementary works on mineralogy lately published in our language.”—Bdinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal, ‘ 





In a thick and closely-printed volume, price 16s. the Fouxtu Eprrion of 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


BY ADAM SMITH, LL.D. 
WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, NOTES, AND SUPPLEMENTAL DISSERTATIONS, 
BY J. R. M*CULLOCH, ESQ. 

This edition contains elaborate notes on our Monetary System, the Repeal of the Corn and Navigation Laws, 
our Colonial Policy, &e. 

The Index extends to 50 closely-printed pages, affording facilities in the consultation of the work which no other 
edition possesses to nearly so great an extent. 

** Adam Smith's errors, when he fell into any, are corrected ; most of the improvements made in his scienee 
sinee his time are recorded ; and the work is not only adapted to our age, but is a history of past aberrations, and 
of the progress towards truth. Mr. M‘Culloch’s great attainments are too well known to make any work he pub- 
lishes require any other notice er recommendation than such a brief description as we have now given of the con- 
tents of this.”— Economist. 








In a handsome volume, strongly half-bd. in morocco, with gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


New Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout, with numerous additional Maps, and an 
Index of 60,000 Names. 


The work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of geographical research; and, 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with any 
work of its class. 

** We are now in possession of an ‘ Atlas’ which comprehends every discovery of which the present century can 
boast. Not avillage nora rivulet rendered famous by vietory—not a single hamlet jotted down in the itinerary 
of the adventurous traveller—not a single spot which theodelite or aneroid barometer could determine with ac- 
curacy, has been omitted in the Maps. * ® * ‘To crown the whole, there is a superb Index, upon the most ap- 
proved plan, with a faithful enumeration of latitudes and longitudes. This ‘ Atlas’ ought at once to supersede alb 
other works of the kind, and we earnestly recommend those who are intrusted with the duty of education to ac- 
cept it as their standard of correctness. No one, either in pursuit of trath on his own account, or attempting to 
direct the inquiries of others, will hereafter have any excuse for going astray.”—United Service Gazette, 2A 
February 1851. 





In a thick volume, royal 8vo. price 30s, 


LOGARITHMIC TABLES, 
TO SEVEN PLACES OF DECIMALS. 
Containing Logarithinie Sines and Tangents, to every Second of the Circle, with Arguments 
in Space and Time. 
By ROBERT SHORTREDE, F.R.A.S. &e. Captain R.E.1.C.S, 
Late First Assistant in the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 


*.* Tables to this extent are to be found in England only in the unwieldy and costly volume of the late Mr 
Michael Taylor, 1792, 





Also, by the same Author, price 12s, 


LOGARITHMIC TABLES. 


CONTAINING LOGARITHMS TO NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 120,000. 

Numbers to Logarithms from ‘0 to 100000, to Seven Places of Decimals; Tables with Centesimal 
and Decimal Arguments for finding Logarithms and Antilogarithms as far as Sixteen and Twenty-five 
Places; Tables to Five Places, for finding the Logarithms of the Sums and Differences of Antilogarithms ; 
also Tables for Burometric and Thermometric Heights ; tugether with several other Tables of frequent 
use, 

*,* The Table of Antilogarithms is for the first time presentea in a compact and symmetrical shape. The 
original, by Mr. James Dodson, 1742, is in an inconvenient form, and has long been scarce. 

The extension of the common Logarithmic Table from 108,000 to 120,000, and the new facility for obtaining 


Logarithms to a large Number of Places, it is believed, will be extremely useful. 





In 4to. price 3/. 3s. with 117 Wood-cuts, and 33 Engravings on Steel, 


ACCOUNT OF THE SKERRYVORE LIGHTHOUSE. 
WITH NOTES ON THE ILLUMINATION OF LIGHTHOUSES. 
By aLAy STEVENSON, LL.B. F.RS.E. M.LC.E, 


-ngineer to the Northern Lighthouse Beard. 








** Neplete with interest to the engincer.”— Nautical Magazine. 

* Altogether we consider this work a valuable addition to one of the most important branches of practical 
science, and deserving a place in the library of every engineer.”"— Newton's London Journal of Arts. 

“To sum up the contents of this volame in a few words is not easy. The works of the erection itself are in 
their details so judicious and complete, that we believe it will remain for many a day the pattern Lighthouse of 
England. The illuminating apparatus exhibits the resources of modern science —mechanics and optics —pro- 
foundly thought out and successfully applied to the ends of commerce and humanity.” —Athena@um. 

“ We embrace the earliest opportunity of returning to Mr. Stevenson's elaborate work on Skerryvore Light- 

hthouse Illumination, and the more so as we think the subject of which it treats is one of the 
greatest practical importance, and one which ought to be far more generally studied than it is by naval officers, 
The great advantage of the refracting apparatus over the reflecting was first made generally known in Great 
Britain by an able report by the author of the present work. In the present we must confine our elves to the 
volume before us, which is so abundant in material, that we cannot hope to do anything like justice to it within 
the straitened bounds at our disposal.”—Nautical Standard and Steam Navigation Gazette. 
** What Mr. Stevenson calls ‘ Notes on the Illumination of Lighthouses’ may more rightly be called another 
We must now shus 
up Mr. Stevenson's book, though we could very well take more from it, for it is full of new and useful matter.”-~ 
Cici? Engineer and Architect's Journal. ° 

“Mr. Stevenson, while treading in the footsteps of Smeaton and his father as historians of their great works, 
has largely availed himself of the progress which has taken place in the art of engraving. On no part of his work 
has Mr. Stevenson been more lavish of this ueeful and instructive adjunct te a pregnant text than in the treatise 
which he devotes to the curious subject of the Illumination of Lighthouses, No such assistance, indeed, can 











gr 








| bring a disquisition so profound and such an array of mathematical science within the grasp of the unlearned. 


It needs, however, but an uninstracted glance at these pages to show that when the engineer rests from his ar- 
chitectural labours he has further difficulties to encounter and problems to solve which require an extraordinary 
combination of theoretical and practical skill. The Promethean task remains, to which the construction of the 
corporeal frame is but subsidiary.”— Quarterly Review. 


Apam and Cuartes Brack, Edinburgh. Lonomay, Brown, GREEN, and Loyomans, London 
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On Monday next, price 1s. 


M EMOIR of the DUKE of WELLING- 
TON. Reprinted, by. povaiesion, from the Times 
of September 15 and 16, 1852. Forming the Thirty-first 
Part of the ‘* Traveller’s Library.” 

London: Lonemayn, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 15 Engravings on 
Steel, and a large Map of Palestine, price 15s. cloth, 

HE LANDS of the MESSIAH, MA- 
HOMET, and the POPE, as VISITED in 1851. 
By Joun Arron, D.D. Minister of Dolphinton. 
A. Futtarton and Co, 21, Lothian Street, Edinburgh ; 
and 106, Newgate Street, London. 


This day are published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 5s. each, 


HE ETHNOLOGY OF EUROPE. 
By R. G. ae M.D, 


THE ETHNOLOGY of the BRITISH ISLANDS, 
by the same Author. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Us CLE TOM’S CABIN;; or Life among 
the Lowly. Sy! Harner Beecner Stowe. Post 
8vo. Unabridged Edition, with Head lines of Contents. 
Printed uniform with Bonn’s Sranparp Liprany.) 
ireen cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


The same, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, by Lercu, 
Grinert, and Hincucuirre. Post 8vo, Extra green 
cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

Hewry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York St., Covent Garden, 


; Yon 


AXWELL’S LIFE OF THE DUKE 
merous highly-finished 











OF WELLINGTON. 3 vols. 8vo. With nu- 
Engravings by Cooper and other 
artists, ting of Battle Pieces, Portraits, 
oy Plans, and Maps. Elegant in gilt cloth. Price 
“* Maxwell’s ‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington,’ in our 
opinion, has no rival among similar publications of the 
day. .... We pronounce it free from flattery and 
bombast, succinct and masterly. .... The type and 
mechanical execution arc admirable; the plans of 
battles and sieges numerous, ample, and useful; the 
portraits of the Duke and his warrior contemporaries 
many and faithful; the battle pictures animated and 
brilliant; and the vignettes of costumes and manners 
worthy of the military genius of Horace Vernet him- 
self.” — Times. 
Henry G. Bou, 4, 5, & 6, York St., Covent Garden. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. G. RB. GLEIG, M.A. 
On Friday, October 1, will be published, in One Vol. 
l6mo. price 2s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, price 1s. each, 
y he BATTLE of LEIPSIC. By the 

Rev. G. R. Gieie, M.A. Chaplain-General of the 
Forces, and Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral; Au- 
thor of ** Story of the Battle of Waterloo,” &c. Form- 
ing the Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth Parts of Tur Tra- 
VELLER’s Liprary. 

Just published, in Toe Travetter’s Lrerary. 
JERRMANN’S PICTURES from ST. PETERS- 





BURG. Translated by F K Harpman. In One 
Vol. 16mo. price 2s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, price ls. each. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





Just published, in 8vo. price to the Trade 3s. 6d. each, 


cloth, 
NHE TENTH and ELEVENTH AN- 
NUAL REPORTS of the REGISTRAR-GENE- 
RAL of BIRTHS, DEATHS, and MARRIAGES, in 
ENGLAND: comprising, in addition to the Two Re- 
orts, the Abstracts of the Years 1847 and 1848. 
ondon: Published for H. M. Stationery Office by 
Messrs. Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
Of whom may be had, 

The FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, 
FIFTH,SIXTH, SEVENTH, EIGHTH, and NINTH 
REPORTS. 

MAC FARLANE’'S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
» Priee ls. in boards, or free by post for 18 Stamps, 
\ TELLINGTON (LIFE OF THE 
DUKE OF). By Cuaries Mac Farvane, 
Author of “ History of India,” ** Life of Marlborough,” 
&e. &c. “ Not a home should be without a memoir of 
the ‘Great Duke of Wellington’; he was the very 
type and model of an Englishman; his life was extra- 
ordinary, and his character was equal to his actions.” 

Also, an edition, price 2s. 6d. printed on superior 
paper, with an Illustration by Gilbert, and bound in 
cloth, emblematically gilt. 

London: Grorcr RovrteneE and Co. 2, Farringdon 
Street; and all Booksellers. 


On the 24th instant will be published, price 1s. in 
paper cover, or 2s. 6d. cloth, 
E CLOUD WITH THE SILVER 
LINING: a New Story by the Author of “‘ A Trap 
-to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. 
¢ Also, now ready, the following. 

THE PURSUIVANT OF ARMS: or Heraldry 
Founded upon Facts. By J. R. Prancué, Esq. F.S.A. 
Price 12s. 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations. 

THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK, price 3s. 6d. 

THE DREAM CHINTZ, price 5s. 

“ONLY,” price ls. 6d. 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS, price 1s. 

OLD JOLLIFFE; and Sequel to ditto, price 2s. each, 

THE SILENT FOOTSTEPS, price ls. 

THE HALL OF CHAVENLAY, By Captain Cur- 
LING. Price 3s. 

W.N .Wricur, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


Just published, (Inscribed, by permission, to the Hon. 
Coin Lindsay,) in 1 vol. royal 4to. price 1/. 1s, 
A SERIES OF DESIGNS FOR 
‘OTHIC MONUMENTS, CHURCH- 
I YARD CROSSES, SEPULCHRAL SLABS, and 
HEAD CROSSES; together with Remarks on some 
Modern Erections, and their assumed connexion with 
Ecclesiastical Buildings — Pagan Symbolism — Un- 
christian Character —Position—Inscriptions, &c. &c. 
By Jonn Gipps, Architect and Sculptor, (late of Ox- 
ford,) Wigan, and Member of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural and Archeological Society. The Desigus are 
Lithographed by Day and Son. 
London : Groner Bru, Fleet Street. 
Wigan : H. B, Reckrrr, 
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Just published, price 10s. 6d. a Second Edition of 
OWTH'S HISTORICAL, BIOGRA- 
PHICAL, and GENEALOGICAL ATLAS, (for 
the Use of Schools) ; showing, at one glance, the prin- 
cipal Events in the Histories of England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, and Italy; also the cele- 
brated European Treaties, Painters, &c. 
London : Simpxrx, MarsHact, and Co, ; and Hami1- 
rox, Apams, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


“WITH A MEMOIR BY THE HON. SIR T. N. 
TALFOURD. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
NNETTE; aTale. By W. F. Deacon. 
With a Memoir of the Author by the Hon. Sir T. 
N. Tatrovrp, D.C.L. 


Also, just published, in 3 vols. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No 
CLXXXII.—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forth. 
coming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher 
by the 23d, and BILLS for insertion by the 25th INSTANT, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle] Street. » 


ERE 

= WESTMINSTER REVIEW 

NEW SERIES, No. IV.—ADVERTISEMENTS$ 

intended for insertion in No. IV. of the WESTMIN. 

STER REVIEW, are requested to be sent to the 

Publisher by the 20th rysrant, and BILLS not later 
than the 26th insTant. 

London: 142, Strand. 


NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, Second Edition. 
M R. DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY 
i COMPANION, containing a Biographical Dic. 











FATHER. 

** Miss Pennefather has in this work evinced much 
literary ability. The fashionable circle in which the 
principal personage of the novel moves is animated in | 
a high degree, and is drawn with a bold and graphic | 
pencil. We have no doubt that many of the leading 
figures are painted from originals.”— G/obe. 


HE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. 
By the Author of the 
**Old English Gentleman.” 3 vols. 
** Anadmirable story, quite out of the common order 
in its conception, and highly original in its execution.” 
—John Bull. 


HE TALBOT. By Miss Penner- 








Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 
eae as DENNISON. 
A Novel. 


Cotsurn and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 

**THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 
On the 25th instant, to be had at all the Libraries, 
EUBEN MEDLICOTT; 
OR THE COMING MAN. A Novel. 
By M. W. Savacr, 
Author of ‘* The Bachelor of the Albany,” 
** My Uncle the Curate,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT. 
By Bayte Sr. Jonny. 
Anthor of “ Adventures in the Libyan Desert,” 
** Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family,” &c. 
[On the 25th. 


PALISSY THE POTTER, 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth 18s. 

THE LIFE of BERNARD PALISSY, of SAINTES. 
His Labours and Discoveries in Art and Science ; with 
an Outline of his Philosophical Doctrines and Illustra. 
tive Selections from his Works. 

By Henry Mortry, Author of “ How to Make 

Home Unhealthy,” &c. 
Forming the new volumes of Cuarman and Hatu’s 
Series of Original Works. 
[On the 25th. 
Cheap Edition. 1 vol. small 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
ALTON LOCKE, 
TAILOR and POET: an Autobiography. 
Third Edition. [On the 25th. 


London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Just published, in two volumes, 8vo. price 25s, 
a Second Edition of the 











tionary of the NEW PARLIAMENT. Royal 32mo, 
morocco gilt. 
Wuntrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


‘This day is published, 


1. 
I ISTOIRE DES CRIMES DU DEUX 
DECEMBRE. Par Vicron Scna@tcuer, Repre- 
sentant du Peuple. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


2. 
Second Edition of 


DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PER. 
TAINING TO RELIGION, By Tu8opore Pap. 
Post Svo. cloth, 4s. 
CONTENTS: 
Boox 1.—Of Religion in General; or a Discourse of the 
Sentiment and its Manifestations. 4 
Boox 2.—The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to 
God ; or a Discourse of Inspiration. 

Boox 3.—The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to 
Jesus of Nazareth; or a Discourse of Christianity. 
Book 4.—The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to 
the Greatest of Books; or a Discourse of the Bibla 
Book 5.—The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to 
the Greatest of Human Institutions; or a Discourse 

of the Church. P 


Third Edition, with Additions, of 
THE SOUL: her Sorrows and he 


_ Aspirations. An Essay towards the Natural 
History of the Soul, as the basis of Theology. B 
Francis Witt1aM Newman, formerly Fellow of Ralli 
College, Oxford, and Author of a “* History of the He- 
brew Monarchy.” Post 8vo. 2s. 

* The spirit throughout has our warmest sympathy. 
It contains more of the genuine life of Christianity 
than half the books that are coldly elaborated in its de- 
fence. The charm of the volume is the tone of faith- 
fulness and sincerity which it breathes —the evidences 
which it affords in every page of being drawn direct 
from the fountains of conviction.”—-Prospective Review. 

** On the great ability of the author we need not com- 
ment. The force with which he puts his arcuments, 
whether for good or for evil, is obvious on every page.” 
— Literary Gazette. 

** We have seldom met with so much pregnant and 
suggestive matter in a small compass as in this re- 
markable volume. It is distinguished by a force of 
thought and freshness of fecling rare in the treatment 
of religious subjects.”— Inquirer. 

4 


TRHE VILLAGE PEARL: a Domestic 

Poem; with Miscellaneous Pieces. By Joux 
Crawrorp Witsox. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: Joun CuHapman, 142, Strand. 


KER. 


8, New Burlington Street. 








IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

4 LORD JEFFREY. By Lord Cocknury, One of 

the Judges of the Court of Session. | 
** Our expectations on taking up these volumes were 

very high, and they have not been disappointed. The 

book contains a variety of excellent matter, and the | 

letters of Lord Jeffrey will heighten the respect that | 

attaches to his name.” — Athenrum. 

** Taken altogether, this is a most pleasing and satis- | 

factory book.” —Evraminer. | 

* One of the letters we would fain give entire, as not | 
only one of the best in the volume, but one of the hap- 
piest pieces of epistolary writing in the language.”— 

Literary Gazette. 

A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman & Co. London, | 

a | 

| 

| 

| 

| 








Just published, in demy 8vo. price 9s. 
With Frontisprece, by J. C. Horstxy and Lemp 
Srocks, and R. R. M‘Ian and J. Sreruenson, 
Vou. 1V. or A New Liprary Epiriox, 
Uniform with the Standard English Authors, of 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir | 
Watrer Scorr, Bart. | 

To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes. | 

No works of imagination of the same extent have | 
ever been received with favour equal to that conferred | 
upon the WavERLEY Novets. | 

Since their first publication not fewer than a Hun- 
DRED AND Twenty THovsanp Copies have been sold | 
in this country, and at least as many in the United 
States. These have been published 1m a great variety 
of forms to suit the taste of the public; but there has | 
been long wanted an Edition in Octavo, to range with 
the Standard English Authors, combining the advan- 
tages of a large type and portable size. This desidera- 
tum it is now proposed to supply by means of the LI- 
BRARY EDITION, which will consist of Twenry- 
Five Vorvmes, demy 8vo. to be published Monthly . 
The Printing, however, will proceed more rapid.y, so | 
that those who desire to complete their sets before the 
termination of the periodical issue, will have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so a considerable time before the regu- 
lar publication of the last volume. 

Each Volume will contain a complete Novel or No- 
vels, illustrated with a Frontispiece and Vignette, 
painted and engraved by the most eminent Artists of 
the day. Tur Liprary Eprrion will contain all the 
latest corrections of the Author. 

Apam and Cuaries Brack, Edinburgh, 
Stoneman, London, 


Hov.ston & 





R. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


\ 


1. 
NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the IX- 
DIAN ARCHIPELAGO in H.M.S. M-EANDER, 
with PORTIONS of the JOURNALS of Sir JAMES 
BROOKE, K.C.B. By Captain the Hon. Heyer 
Kerrret, R.N. Author of ‘* A Narrative of an Ex- 
pedition to Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.” Imperial 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, by OswaLp W. Buurs- 
LEY, Esq. 
11. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OP “‘ MODERN 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS.” 


BEATRICE. By Carmertne SINcrarr, 
Author of ‘* Modern Accomplishments,” ‘‘ Lord 
and Lady Harcourt,” &e. 3 vols. 


Ill. 


THE PRIMAVAL LANGUAGE. Part 
II.— The MONUMENTS of EGYPT; and their 
VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION. 
By the Rev. Cartes Forster, Rector of Stisted, 
Essex. 8vo, 21s. 

Iv. 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of a LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA,. By Epwarp 
Lear, Author of * Illustrated Journal of a Land- 
scape Painter in Albania.” Imperial Svo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 21s, 

[On Monday next. 


¥. 

LETTERS from EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, 
and the PENINSULA of SINAI. By Dr. Ricnarp 
Lepsivs, from the German. Edited, with Notes, by 
Kennetu R. H. Mackenzie, Esq. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Rienanp Beytiey, (Publisher in Ordinary to her 
Majesty.) 2 


London: Printed by Josera Cuarron, of 320, in the Strand, 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josera 
Ciarrox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of 5 
stan’s in the West, in the City of London; and Pu! 
by the aforesaid Josren Cravrox, at 9, Wellington *U t, 
in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of 
Middiesex.—Sarvavay, 18th Serremoge 1852. 
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